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PREFACE 


HE National Employment Service in India has been deve- 

loping its guidance services since the year 1957 when the 
first set of field units came into being. Through the intervening 
years, the number of field units has been expanded by phased 
planning. The experience gained through the field units has 
also brought in substantial changes in the contents of guidance 
services offered. The National Employment Service now has 
208 units located in different Employment Exchanges besides, 51 
University Employment Information and Guidance Bureaux at 
different universities. 


Among other things, the programme draws its strength from 
the trained personnel. As such training of Guidance Officers 
has received a momentum with the establishment of CIR.T.ES.; 
however, the need for a publication which would help new officers 
in gaining an idea of the guidance programme and also assist 
the trained officers to evaluate and improve their own perform- 
ance was partly met by a publication entitled “Notes on Voca- 
tional Guidance for Youth Employment Officers and Adult 
Counsellors” brought out in 1959. With the passage of time, 
new concepts have emerged and a lot of new thinking has taken 
place. This necessitated a revision of the handbook. 


The present handbook is designed to meet the long-felt 
need. It is intended to serve as a practical guide for Employ- 
ment Officers who are concerned with rendering specialised 
guidance services to new entrants in the labour market, students 
and prospective job-seekers in schools and colleges. 

The general plan of the handbook follows a logical sequence. 
Beginning with the discussion of definitions and objectives, it ex- 
plains the pivotal concepts of vocational guidance, factors in 
occupational choice and amplifies tools and techniques and 
practical skills involved in the conduct of various groups and 
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individual guidance programmes at Employment Exchanges and 
other field units. Necessary care has been taken to deal with 
services to the schools in the context of the need for a close 
cooperation with school guidance personnel. Appendices A to E 
supplement the text and give elaborate practical hints. The 
bibliography provided in Appendix F includes latest books 
and journals useful as a supplementary reading material for the 
beginners. Without changing the general character of the first 
edition, the authors of the present handbook have subjected it 
to a rather thorough revision. They have introduced new material 
where required, eliminated and modified some chapters and sim- 
plified many passages giving practical illustrations. 


I am happy to place on record our appreciation to Sarvashrt 
J. S. Gulati, R. Omakant Rao, B. N. Lele, B. B. Verma, G. A. 
Wagholikar, R. M. Jha for their specific contributions in revising 
the handbook. Shri M. R. Dua has edited the text and has 
seen through the handbook in the press. Dr. A. G. Nelson, the 
LL.O. Expert attached to DGE&T, has given the contents of 
the handbook his expert scrutiny and rendered valuable sugges- 
tions in selecting and shaping the material. The handbook is 
an outcome of teamwork of the officers of C.LR.T.E.S. and 
D.G.E.&T. 


H. P. MEHTA, 
Director, 
Central Institute for Research and 
Dated : July, 1972. Training in Employment Service, Pusa, 
New Delhi-110012. 


CHAPTER I 
THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


DEFINITIONS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


WM OCATIONAL guidance may be defined simply and broadly 

as a process that is intended to help people cope with 
problems relating to occupational choices, plans and adjustments. 
When the help is given to one person at a time, it is called ‘coun- 
selling’ or ‘individual guidance’. When an effort is made to 
assist two or several or many people at the same time, the group 
procedure used is referred to as ‘group guidance’. 


Vocational problems are frequently related to adjustment 
difficulties in other areas, which need to be considered if the 
practice of vocational guidance is to be really effective. Hence, 
although the focus is on occupational problems, the vocational 
counsellor is also interested in other areas of difficulty, and 
therefore he tries to help his clients, within the limits of his com- 
petency, by means of a counselling or group procedure that takes 
these related problems into consideration. 


A second way to define vocational guidance is to state that 
it is a constellation of related functions or services that are 
provided in order to assist individuals in solving problems per- 
taining to occupational choices, plans and adjustments, with due 
regard for individual characteristics and needs and their relation 
to occupational opportunities. The Chart below indicates the 
broad scope of vocational guidance when it is defined as a set 
of services. The “Group and Mass Media Procedure”; (in the 
Chart below) and all of the “Supporting Functions” (Nos. 3, 4, 
5, 6 and 7) have some bearing on the work of the employment 
exchanges. But the vocational guidance function that is most 
intimately related to the daily placement operations of an exchange 
is employment counselling (see No. 2 of the Chart below). 
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THE SCOPE OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
DIRECT ASSISTANCE FUNCTIONS 


1. Group and Mass Media Procedures.—(career exhibits, 
group discussions, radio and television programmes, etc.) 


2. Counselling (Individual Guidance).—(educational-choice 
counselling, career-development counselling, employment counsell- 
ing, rehabilitation counselling, etc.) 


SUPPORTING FUNCTIONS 

3. Administrative and Supervisory Activities.—(organisation 
of services, selection of vocational guidance officers, evaluation of 
vocational guidance programmes, etc.) 

4. Compilation and Publication of Occupational and Educa- 
tional Information.—(dissemination of employment market in- 
formation, use of area skill survey data, publication of career 
literature etc.) 

5. Development of Tools for Individual Assessment.—(pre- 
paration of individual information forms, development of inter- 
view techniques, construction of psychological tests, etc.). 


6. Basic and Applied Research.—(e.g. study of readiness of 
teenagers for career planning, evaluation of vocational guidance 
services, investigation of employer hiring practices, etc.). 


7. Consulting Services.—(helping schools and colleges to 
provide vocational guidance, assisting employers with selection 
problems, advising governmental agencies on manpower utilisa- 
tion matters, etc.). 


EMPLOYMENT COUNSELLING 


The nature of employment counselling can perhaps be under- 
stood most readily by thinking about some of the kinds of voca- 
tional problems that job-seekers may have. Given below is a 
list of some typical difficulties which an employment officer may 
discover when he is conducting a registration or a pre-submission 
interview or leading a group discussion or looking over certain 
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forms filled in by employment exchange applicants. A person 
who needs employment counselling may be someone who: 


1. Has no vocational preference, choice or plan. 

2. Cannot decide between two or more preferences or pos- 
sibilities. 

Wants a job that is considerably above (or below) his 
capacities and/or in disagreement with his interests. 
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4, Wants a job for which there is little or no local opportu- 
nity. 

Has a physical or mental disability that presents a special 
placement problem. 

Needs help in selecting apprenticeship, on-the-job or 
other vocational training. 

7. Wants to (or must) change to a new occupation, because 
of : advancing age, dissatisfaction with present work, 
expectation of being discharged, etc. 

Has unusual difficulty in obtaining employment because 
of: personal appearance, attitude or other personal 
factors ignorance concerning source of jobs, in appro- 
priate conduct during job-getting interviews, etc. 

Presents some special problem related to getting and/or 
holding a job (e.g., family, financial, personality, etc.) 
and could, therefore, perhaps benefit from referral to 
another agency. 

10. Seems to be unable to satisfy any employer for very Tong. 


11. Is not well adjusted in his present employment. 


fj^ 
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12. Is discouraged or apathetic; morale and motivation are 
low because he is currently unemployed or expects to 
be unemployed soon. 


13. Repeatedly fails to stick to a job after he gets one, etc. 
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Employment counselling is a realistic and worthwhile species 
of vocational guidance because it is likely to lead to job satisfac- 
tion as well as income when it is followed by placement. All 
over the world, employment counselling is considered to be an 
integral part of the operation of any employment exchange that 
is "worth its salt", and it is especially desirable in connection with 
efforts to assist the “educated unemployed.” It is a service to 
both young and adults. It may be brief or lengthy, depending 
on the circumstances and the needs of the job-seeker. 


OBJECTIVES OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The aim of vocational guidance is to serve the individual and 
society. For the individual, the objectives are to prevent the 
unfortunate consequences arising from maladjustment to an occu- 
pation, and to contribute to his total well-being and happiness 
through job adjustment. Vocational maladjustment may lead to 
undesirable consequences of various kinds, ranging from mild job 
dissatisfaction to serious effects on mental and physical health. 
From a more positive point of view, vocational guidance is a 
means of promoting the general well-being of an individual. 


For society and the nation, vocational guidance aims at efli- 
cient use of manpower and greater economy in the execution cf 
work in industry, business and government offices. Furthermore, 
when governments make funds available for the provision of 
vocational guidance services in schools, colleges and employment 
exchanges, they do so because they view such services as a part 
of the labour force and thus as one means of coping (indirectly 
and on a long-range basis) with unemployment and under- 
employment. 


SPECIAL VOCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF YOUTH 


Young men and women leaving schools and colleges to enter 
labour market have to face various problems connected with 
earning a living. In today's complex economic world where 
people earn their livelihood in any one of thousands of different 
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occupations, it is indeed difficult for an uninitiated young person, 
even with the help of his parents, to make realistic and suitable 
vocational choices and plans. Probably, most pupils in the upper 
school classes, who are going to leave school in a year or two, 
have little understanding of their own capacities and potentialities 
in relation to the opportunities and requirements of the occupa- 
tional world. Some of them may have very false notions about 
themselves, and may be ignorant about the world of work. They 
need authentic information about the duties of the various occu- 
pations, the methods of training for and entering into these occu- 
pations, and an understanding of the personal requirements of 
the types of work that interest them. 


An examination of the manner in which young persons choose 
their vocational goals indicates how irrational is the approach 
in many cases. For example, fathers who have been successful 
in their careers often insist that their sons should follow in their 
footsteps, even though itmay be obvious that there is a great deal 
of difference between the talents and temperaments of the fathers 
and those of the sons. If, on the other hand, the fathers have 
had bitter experiences in their own occupations, they may go to 
the other extreme and persuade their sons to enter any occupation 
except their own. Another common case is that of a parent who 
observes the lucrative income of a successful person whom he 
knows and so he urges his son or daughter to choose that person’s 
occupation, without having regard for the interests or aptitudes 
of his offspring. 


Often, young persons themselves choose vocational goals for 
superficial reasons. For instance, a young man who has a craving 
for travelling may decide that he will try to become a commercial 
traveller without attempting to find out whether he possesses the 
essential attributes that are necessary for success in that line of 
work. Occupations differ from one another in their personal 
requirements, and so do human beings: what is a suitable occu- 
pation for one person might be a most unreasonable choice for 
another. 
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Probably, lack of information is the most common reason why 
young people often make poor vocational choices. In some cases, 
it may be that only a part of the picture of an occupation is 
known to the boy or girl; or at least he/she does not think of 
all the aspects of an occupation that should be considered. Still 
more unfortunate is the situation that scores of occupations are 
completely unknown to the young, their existence having never 
been imagined. Investigations in many countries have revealed 
that occupational preferences tend to cluster around some very 
few well-known occupations only because of ignorance about the 
existence of many others. When young people are informed 
about other occupations, they become prepared to think in wider 
terms, and in many cases they realise that some of these other 
vocations are much better suited to their personal characteristics, 
and also offer better chances for employment. Closing the “in- 
formation gap” is an important vocational guidance service. 


ORDERLY AND UNORDERLY CAREERS 


In thinking about the kinds of vocational problems that indi- 
viduals have, it is important to bear in mind that some persons 
are much more fortunate than others in regard to the smoothness 
of their vocational development. Some young persons choose 
vocational goals at an early age; and because they have the ap- 
propriate aptitudes, favourable family and financial support, and 
good academic qualifications, they are able to attain their voca- 
tional objectives without much (if any) difficulty or deviation. 
For these individuals, vocational development is an orderly series 
of events that begins with the choice of an occupational goal in 
adolescence and ends with retirement from that same occupation 
or a closely related one. Many individuals in this category may 
need little or no vocational guidance. In other instances, a 
guidance worker may have to help his client select a suitable 
vocational objective; inform him about the training he will need 
to reach his goal; then later help him get employment in his 
chosen field, if he needs such help; and still later, if necessary, 
discuss with him any problems he may have concerning progress 
in his chosen field. 
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Unfortunately for most people, vocational development is 
not as orderly as the preceding paragraph suggests, and so a 
different kind of vocational guidance is needed. This is especially 
true of most of the educated job-seekers who register their names 
at public employment exchanges. These applicants need flexible 
vocational guidance, which may be defined as "services that are 
responsive to the changing needs of individuals as they grow more 
mature and as the circumstances and experiences of their lives 
pose unpredictable problems requiring new information, fresh 
thinking, revised plans, compromise, and/or the acceptance of 
socio-economic conditions and personal limitations that cannot 
be changed." 


In a developing country like India where there is so much 
unemployment, the necessity of earning a livelihood determines 
considerably the particular kind of vocational guidance that is 
needed by many of the applicants who register at the employment 
exchanges. Very often, a vocational guidance — worker's main 
service is to help a job-secker to think clearly about his situation 
and to devise a plan of action which in many instances is a com- 
promise rather than an ideal plan. 


CHAPTER IL 
FACTORS IN OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE 


T HERE are several factors which determine the choices and 
decisions which an individual makes with regard to his career 
at different stages in his life. These factors can be divided into 
two broad groups, viz. external influences or conditions, and 
internal determinants. The former are called circumstances and 
the latter personal attributes. Attributes are characteristics or 
qualities of an individual which form a part of his internal equip- 
ment. Attributes can be sub-divided into (i) physical and (ii) 
psychological qualities. Thus, the three main factors in occupa- 
tional choice are: (a) circumstances, (b) physical qualities and 
(c) psychological characteristics. 


One of the main tasks of vocational guidance Officers is to 
assess the strength of these factors or forces in the case of the 
applicants who seek guidance. In this chapter, factors underlying 
occupational choices are discussed in some detail. 


I. CIRCUMSTANCES 


In developing economies circumstances, i.e., external condi- 
tions, exercise greater influence on the decision-making of an 
individual than other factors. Circumstances include four impor- 
tant factors, viz. (a) employment situation in the area, (b) 
economic condition of the family, (c) family considerations or 
preferences, and (d) social prejudices. 


(a) Employment Situation in the Area.—In most of the deve- 
loping countries, the employment situation is perhaps the most 
important determinant of an individual's choice of career. It is 
generally observed that the number of employment seekers in 
these countries is far larger than the number of employment 
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opportunities available at any given time. Besides, large varia- 
tions in the employment situation are also noticed in different 
parts of the same country. In some regions, due to rapid indus- 
trial development, a wide range of new occupations is thrown 
open, while in others the choice is restricted to just a few careers. 
In India, unemployment among the educated youth is widespread 
and is noticed in almost all parts of the country. However, the 
degree of unemployment varies from one region to another depend- 
ing upon factors like : (i) number of and types of industries, (ii) 
size of population particularly the fresh entrants to labour mor- 
ket, and (iii) availability of educational and training facilities. 
For example, the intensity of unemployment in Bombay is much 
less than in Calcutta because of the large influx of new entrants 
to labour market in the latter city. Similarly, the range of different 
types of careers available in Bombay is much wider than that 
in Ujjain or Allahabad mainly due to difference in industrial 
growth. 


The employment situation in the area thus determines, to a 
great extent, the scope of choice. In some areas, an average 
person may not have any choice at all because of the acute un- 
employment situation, while in some others the choice may be 
restricted to a few careers. Realistic guidance depends very 
much upon sound knowledge and understanding of various issues 
involved in the employment situation in the area. The vocational 
guidance officer should, therefore, know almost everything about 
the employment situation in the area. He should particularly 
study— 


(i) the occupations in which the largest number of school 
leavers are employed; 


(ii) industries or firms or offices which employ the largest 
number of persons in the area; and 
(iii) industries and occupations which have been consistently 
expanding. 
(b) Economic Conditions of the Family.— The influence of 
economic conditions on occupational choices will be readily 
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appreciated. Poor economic conditions not only prevent students 
from undertaking courses of education for which they are suited 
by virtue of their general intelligence and aptitudes but also 
influence their choices by limiting their ambitions and opportuni- 
ties of growth in other directions. The vocational guidance officer 
should, therefore, assess the impact of the economic conditions of 
the family on the choice of career. 


(c) Family Considerations and Preferences.— Parents exercise 
influence over the occupational choices of their sons and daughters 
in diverse ways. They may want their children to join their own 
business or occupations whether their offsprings like it or not. 
Parents may have their own likes, dislikes, prejudices and prestige 
values attached to different occupations which they may enforce 
on their children. Parents vary a great deal in their attitude to 
the occupational choice of their children. Quite often, parents 
are heard saying, “I would make my son a Doctor", “I would 
make my son an Engineer.” Family consideration determine to 
a large extent, the mobility of the individual. If the client happen- 
ed to be the first or the only son, parents generally expect him 
to remain with them and discharge family responsibilities. 


(d) Social Prejudices.—A young man or woman is often 
governed by the social prejudices and traditions with regard to 
occupations prevailing in his cultural or sub-cultural group. These 
may be exercised through the medium of the family or the group 
in which the individual moves about. In some cases, the preju- 
dices and traditions are accepted and in some cases, the youth 
tries to break through them. 


II. PHYSICAL QUALITIES 


Individuals differ widely in their physical make-up such as 
height, weight, chest, colour, etc. — Variations also noticed in 
their strength. Similarly, some persons are always found with 
minor or major chronic ailments affecting their day-to-day work- 
ing. Thus physical and health factors have occupational bearing 
because, like individuals, occupations may also differ in their 
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physical requirements. Some occupations, like blacksmith, 
require persons with great strength but some others require people 
with less strength and endurance, like watch-répairer and gold- 
smith. Occupations in the Armed Forces and police force require 
people with certain physical standards. People suffering trom 
tuberculosis and similar lung diseases cannot work in chemical 
industries. Similarly, persons with high blood pressure cannot 
work at high altitudes. 


It is therefore essential that the vocational guidance officer 
should assess, fairly early in the interview, the health and other 
physical factors which have direct or indirect bearing on the 
successful performance of jobs. In the case of persons with 
severe physical disabilities, the vocational guidance officer should 
refer such individuals to the Vocational Rehabilitation Centres. 


IIl. PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Among the psychological characteristics, the following arc 
considered important from the point of view of choice of career— 


(a) abilities and attainments, 
(b) aptitudes, 

(c) temperament or personality, 
(d) interests. 


(a) Abilities and Attainments.—Ability refers to what one can 
do at present without further training. For example, the state- 
ment “X can type 30 w.p.m.” indicates the present ability of X 
in typing. Similarly, when somebody says, “Y can swim across 
the Ganges,” he is referring to Y’s present ability in swimming. 
Abilities are usually assessed by various means; notable among 
them are achievement tests. In order to assess the ability of X 
in typing, a test in typing is necessary. School examinations can 
also be considered, in a broad sense, as tests of abilities in certain 
subjects. Scholastic attainments also indicate, to a reasonable 
extent, the academic ability of the individual. 

1. D.G. E&T/73—2 
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Attainments refer to knowledge or skill acquired by means of 
learning, training or work experience. When one says, "X attain- 
ed 30 w.p.m. speed in typewriting,” he means X has acquired a 
speed of 30 w.p.m. in typewriting through learning. Similarly, 
Y acquired the skill and endurance required to swim across the 
river by means of disciplined practice. It may be observed that 
there is only a slight difference between ability and attainments; 
the former refers to the present capacity of a person to do a men- 
tal or physical task irrespective of how that capacity was acquired. 
Attainment, however, refers to the degree of ability acquired by 
means of formal learning, training or work experience. In fact, 
tests of ability and attainments are really achievement tests. 


Abilities and attainments are important in the vocational choice 
of an individual. For entry into any occupation or training course, 
certain qualification, training or work experience are prescribed. 
For example, minimum qualifications required to enter into the 
post of L.D.C. are “SSLC pass with 30 w.p.m. speed in type- 
writing". The qualifications prescribed refer to attainments and 
abilities. The V.G.O. should, on the one hand, have a sound 
knowledge of attainments and abilities required to enter into 
various careers and on the other, he should be in a position to 
assess individual's attainments in terms of scholastic achievemnets, 
training and work experience. When the attainments and abilities 
of an individual are assessed to a fair degree of accuracy, the 
scope of his employability, further training and education can 
more easily be determined. Attainments and abilities may also 
provide useful clues to interests and aptitudes. 


(b) Aptitudes.—An aptitude refers to a pattern of traits or 
special competencies indicative of individual’s future potentialities. 


In other words, aptitudes signify what one can learn to do well 
in the future. 


In vocational guidance literature, the term aptitude is used in 
two senses. First, it is used in the sense of Occupation or a 
course of education or a broad field of studies or interests, In 
this sense, it means a combination of several traits and qualities 
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which make for success in the particular occupation or a branch 
of studies. Thus we speak of aptitude for the medical profession, 
aptitude for science, etc. In the second sense, the term suggests 
a unitary trait or characteristic which cannot be, generally speak- 
ing, resolved into further components. When we speak of apti- 
tude in this sense, we refer to basic aptitudes such as "numerical 
aptitude", "spatial visualization", etc. 


Four characteristics have been associated with an aptituae as 
used in the second sense: (i) specificity, (ii) unitary composition, 
(iii) facilitation of learning and (iv) constancy. An aptitude must 
be specific so that we can name it, describe it and locate it in a 
variety of individuals and situations. The requirement of unitary 
composition means that the trait should not be further analysable, 
though for practical considerations it is not always possible to 
stick close to this characteristic. An aptitude must facilitate 
learning in any field in which aptitude is involved, unless obstruc- 
tion is caused by emotional or other factors. Finally, if behaviour 
or success is to be predicted, the aptitude upon which the 
prediction is made should be relatively stable and constant. 


Many studies, utilising the method of factor analysis, have 
been made on the number and nature of aptitudes. As investiga- 
tions become more thorough-going, the list of basic aptitudes 
lengthens. Thurstone’s study (1938) led to the formulation of 
seven basic aptitudes, viz., number, visualization, memory, word 
fluency, verbal relations, perceptual speech and induction. The 
investigation carried out by the U.S. Employment Service (1945) 
led to the isolation of 11 basic aptitudes, and the study done by 
the U.S. Army Air Force (1947) to the formulation of 28 such 


aptitudes. 


Psychological tests have been constructed for these and other 
aptitudes. Studies have also been made as to the role played 
by the different aptitudes in different occupations. For example, 
it is now well known that spatial visualization plays a considerable 
role in success in engineering and mechanical occupations, parti- 
cularly in civil. engineering and draftsmanship. A high degree 
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of number aptitude makes for success in occupations like Accoun- 
tancy. Hence aptitude tests, when they are properly constructed 
and standardised, are useful in vocational guidance. 


Aptitudes can be judged not only from psychological tests but 
also can be roughly assessed from an individual's hobbies, 
leisure time activities, etc. The school record of a student may 
throw considerable light on the nature of his aptitudes. For 
example, a good academic achievement in Mathematics usually 
indicates the presence of a high degree of numerical aptitudes. 
Similarly, leisure-time activities like radio repairing, repairing of 
household articles, ete., may indicate the presence of mechanical 
aptitude. 


In the interview, the V.G.O. should look for evidence which 
indicates the presence of high or very low degree of aptitudes in 
the client. - The following aptitudes can be assessed to a reason- 
able degree of reliability (by non-testing methods) by cliciting 
evidence from records and during the guidance interview :— 


(i) facility in the use of words (language), 
(ii) facility in the use of numbers (numerical), 
(ii) talent for mechanical ability, 
(iv) talent for drawing or music. 


(c) Temperament.—Disposition, temperament or personality 
is a pattern of traits or ways of reacting to external stimuli. 
In other words, temperament refers to a persistent inclination 
of an individual to behave in a particular manner. Vocational 
guidance workers are concerned with temperament for two 
reasons; first. because certain traits or a combination of traits 
have been found to be important in some Occupations; and 
secondly, because personality adjustment as a whole is related 
to vocational adjustment or success. 


If it is found that an individual is failing in a job on account 
of lack of a particular trait, vocational counselling should aim 
at change to a job where the possession of that quality is not 
necessary, or if this is not possible, at minimising the ill effects 
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caused by means of on-the-job counselling. ^ Assessment of 
temperament is desirable because a poorly integrated personality 
may have trouble adjusting in any training or work situation, 
and in such cases professional assistance may be given to him 
to solve his emotional or personal problems. 


Three types of devices are generally used for measuring 


personality :— 4 


(i) Personality Inventories, 
(ii) Rating Scales; and 
(iii) Projective Techniques. 


Personality Inventories consist of a large number of state- 
ments, each referring to a particular trait, in which the subject 
is asked to state.whether the statement is true or false in his 
case. Example: "During my leisure hours, I like to read books 
only." “In the midst of strangers, I feel shy.” “I like to make 
speeches in public.” 


A Rating Scale is an estimate of personality traits given by 
a number of judges who know an individual or who have inter- 
viewed him. For example, several teachers may be called upon 
to rate students of a class on such qualities as leadership, soci- 
ability, industry, etc, Each teacher may be asked to rate every 
student on certain traits on a five-step or a three-step rating 
scale. 


A Projective Technique consists of a series of structured or 
unstructured material presented on cards; and the subject is 
asked to give his own responses. For example, he may be 
presented with ink-blots and asked what he sees in them. He 
may be presented with several pictures and requested to give a 
story on each of them. From the nature of responses, inferences 
are made as to the nature of his emotional life, the strong and 
weak points in his personality, etc. 


(d) Interest.—Interest has been defined by Bingham as “a 
tendency to engage in an activity as opportunity offers, to con- 
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centrate attention on it, and to prolong it because of the satis- 
faction it yields." In other words, interest refers to. an indi. 
vidual's preferred activity. Interests are considered as a factor 
different from aptitudes because aptitude and interest do not 
always go hand in hand. Interests are manifested in many ways, 
such as schclastic achievements, leisure-time activities hobbies, 
ctc. One should, however, be careful in the assessment of 
interests because : 


(i) declared interest may not actually tally with the interest 
shown by usual behaviour ; 


(ii) interest may be rooted in false and inadequate ideas; 
and 


Gii) interest may prove to be short-lived. 


Interests can be of many kinds but for the purpose of voca- 
tional guidance, the following is a useful classification ; 


1. Engineering, Physical Interest in knowing the why and 
Sciences & Technical how of things. Interest in cons- 
truction activity. 

2. Health & Life Science Interest in knowing the why and 
how of living creatures including 
human beings. 

3. Teaching & Welfare Interest in working with people 


with a view to helping them. 


4. Administrative & Clerical Interest in systematic manage- 
ment, arrangement, record keep- 
ing, etc. 


5. Sales Interest in dealing with people 
not for their own sake (as in 
welfare) but for material gains. 


6. Service Interest in serving other people. 


7. Literary Interest in the use of words and 
increative writing. 
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8. Artistic and Musical Interest in artistic productions 
such as painting, sculpture and 
music. 

9. Outdoor Interest in outdoor activities like 
agriculture, forestry, fisheries, 
etc. 

10. Protective Interest in adventure (with 


patriotic feelings); in physical 
activity, etc. 

There are mainly two types of formal devices to assess these 
and other interests of an individual : (i) Interest Inventories and 
(ii) Interest Tests. In Interest Inventories, which are more or 
less subjective measures of interests, an individual is asked to 
state the degree of his like or dislike or his neutrality toward a 
number of activities. Inventories yield scores of different in- 
terest-areas such as those mentioned above. Interest Tests are 
more objective measures of interests, in which interest is judged 
from performance in various branches of knowledge. Interests, 
like aptitudes, can also be judged in other ways, such as through 
a school record, interview, hobies and leisure-time activities. It 
is important to assess an individual’s interest while counselling 
him because interests are dynamic factors in occupational choice. 


CHAPTER III 
ASSESSMENT TOOLS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


For rendering vocational guidance service, a guidance worker 
or counsellor uses several tools in order to perform his job effec- 
tively. For example, a counsellor while guiding an individual 
may consult the applicant's school record to estimate his success- 
in school work. The school record thus becomes a guidance 
tool. Similarly, a counsellor may administer a test of ‘mental 
ability in order to find out an applicant's level of intelligence. 
Tests may, therefore, be used as tools in vocational guidance. 
But unfortunately, because of the paucity of such standardised 
tests, guidance workers, both in Employment Exchanges and 
Schools, are not in a position to make extensive use of psycholo- 
gical tests. As a substitute for tests and inventories, and comple- 
mentary to such assessment tools, non-testing devices such as 
interviews, self-reports and school records are widely used in 
vocational guidance. ^A brief description of appraisal tools is 
given in this chapter. How these tools are used in providing 
guidance is discussed in subsequent chapters. 


INTERVIEWS 


"An interview is a face-to-face conversation between two 
persons directed to a definite purpose". This definition indicates 
that “conversation”, “two persons", and "purpose" are the es- 
sential constituents of an interview. 


When two persons converse, what takes place is an exchange 
Of ideas, opinions, feelings and values by means of words, ges- 
tures, facial expression, etc. Such an exchange makes for shar- 
ing of experiences and feelings between the two individuals. In 
other words, a relationship is developed between the persons 
Who are engaged in conversation. 
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The interviewee may have a problem, a difficult situation, 
certain feelings or desires, to discuss. The interviewer may show 
bis willingness to understand the interviewee and to suggest 
possible solutions. What seems to matter most is the attitude 
the interviewer takes towards the client. A clever, tricky or 
detective attitude may create misunderstanding and make the 
client hide or give incorrect information. On the other hand, a 
frank and honest attitude on the part of the interviewer may 
establish a sound, co-operative relationship with the interviewee, 
who then becomes a person interested in providing facts which 
the interviewee wants. The skillful interviewer not only tells 
his client what he wants to know and why, but in doing so he 
motivates him to co-operate active. The conversation. should 
become a relationship that is productive and satisfying to both 
the persons. 


When an interviewer talks to a person, it is for one or more 
reasons. He may desire to obtain information or to influence 
the person in a certain way. There has to be some purpose to 
be achieved through conversation. In other words, the exchange 
of ideas has to so controlled and directed as to help achieve 
pre-determined objectives, It is essential that the interviewer 
be clear about his objectives before he starts a conversation or 
discussion. 


Among a variety of objectives for which the interview as a 
method is used, assessment is the one with which we are con- 
cerned in this chapter. Through face-to-face conversation with 
an applicant, the assessment interview provides two types of 
information, viz., personal qualities of the applicant and an in- 
dividual’s life history tinged with his own attitudes. In a con- 
versation with an applicant, the interviewer can observe certain 
traits such as voice, speech, use of language, mannerisms and 
general appearance. Since the interview is a dynamic interaction 
between two persons, it may also yield clues to certain complex 
social traits such as poise, dominance, emotional control, tact, 


etc. 
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The other important information derived through the inter- 
view is the individual's life history reported by the applicant. 
Such data pertain not only to his academic and, occupational 
experiences but also other aspects of life history. His desires, 
hopes and plans, his goals are part of the picture obtained in 
an interview. From the information given by the subject and 
from his behaviour in the interview Situation, the interviewer is 
able to form some judgment regarding the personal qualities of 
an applicant. 


The interview requires skill in data collection and in data 
interpretation. The counsellor's task becomes easy if he develops 
a plan for conducting assessment interviews; only then will he 
be able to steer the interview to obtain relevant data and also 
ensure that he does not miss really useful information. Besides, 
he should be sensitive enough to pick up clues in the subject’s 
behaviour and in the facts he reports. Such clues may then lead 
to further probing into other facts. : 


The major contribution of an interview relates to combining, 
synthesizing and interpreting relevant facts obtained through the 
full study of a person. In brief, it helps in understanding the 
dynamics of the applicant's behaviour. 


ESSENTIALS OF A GOOD INTERVIEW 


The foregoing discussion describes the process of interview- 
ing, with particular reference to the assessment interview. A 
beginner, however, will need to know the essentials of a good 
interview since it will give him insight into skills and techniques 
that he may have to develop through practice. 

An interview has a physical setting as well as a psychological 
climate. It is unnecessary to point out that both of these as- 
pects are important. The physical setting means the physical 
arrangements in which the interview takes place. Proper seat- 
ing, a quiet surrounding and adequate privacy are required for 
an uninterrupted conversation. It may be necessary to take care 
to ward off possible telephonic calls or unscheduled visitors. 
So far as the creation of a proper psychological climate is con- 
cerned, preparation and planning on the part of the interviewer 
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becomes necessary. Purposive conversation is the essence of 
an interview. It requires that the client should participate per- 
haps more than the interviewer does. In order that the client 
may do so freely, frankly and confidently, the interviewer must 
accept and listen to him interestedly. In the beginning, a sympa- 
thetic and encouraging interviewer attitude is important to help 
the client talk about matters that he considers important. The 
client may be encouraged to give a factual account of his life 
history, to put him in a relaxed frame of mind. This, however, 
does not mean that the client should do all the talking. The 
interviewer speaks when it is necessary to steer the discussion in 
a way that elicits required information. However, a clever or 
interpretation of facts or a sharp criticism must be avoided, since 
it will only serve as a barrier to comfortable conversation. 
SOURCES OF ERROR IN INTERVIEWING 

The assessment of the client made by the interviewer is quite 
offen affected by the interviewer's personal baises and stereotypes 
and his tendencies to overgeneralise. Very often, an interviewer 
may project a personal bias on the client and make an erroneous 
judgment. He may have a “hunch”, for example, that one-eyed 
people are cunning, and then take a particular client to be so 
even in the absence of all evidence to the contrary. Similarly, 
he may judge a tall person as possessing leadership qualities, 
just because of a stereotype. In a still different situation, he 
may assess a client to be exceptionally brilliant because he shows 
fluency in speaking and exceptional attainments in certain sub- 
jects he has studied. This is known as a “halo effect". A person 
who is good in doing one thing is not necessarily good in per- 
forming every task. An interviewer, therefore, has to remain 
conscious of his personal biases and attitudes and make efforts 
to minimise their influence in his assessment of the client. 


SELF-REPORTS 

In self-reports, the information is obtained from the indi- 
vidual and is usually written by himself. Self-reports may take 
different forms such as questionnaire, self-rating, self-inventory 
or some direct expressive material such as a composition which 
yields autobiographical information. Self-reports are used in 
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Schools and in the Employment Exchanges. An example of this 
is the personal data form which is used in connection with indi- 
vidual guidance at the Employment Exchanges and includes a 
variety of important data for assessing an applicant's vocational 
fitness. This device essentially : 


* Saves time in collecting basic information, 
Helps in enlisting the cooperation of the individual, and 


* Provides a frame-work for his thinking. It prepares the 
individual to participate in the interview. 

Aids the counsellor in drawing up a flexible plan for the 
interview. 


RATING SCALES 


* 


Rating scales are devices used to obtain information about 
an individual by asking one or more judges to rate him or her 
on a particular trait, that is, denote his or her position on a 
scale of defined steps or categories. The judges should be very 
familiar with the individual in regard to the traits to be rated. 
A particular trait may be a personality quality or efficiency in 
a given task. Rating scales provide significant qualitative or 
quantitative points on a continuum represented by a straight 
line. The information obtained through such rating is generally 
incorporated in the cummulative record card for the use of gui- 
dance workers in schools and Employment Exchanges. 


CUMULATIVE RECORD CARD 


A Cumulative Record Card is maintained and used in some 
of the schools having a guidance programme. It is a compre- 
hensive record of a student’s progress in school, containing in- 
formation not only about his scholastic progress but also con- 
cerning his hobbies, interests, the part played by him in sports. 
games, and different types of co-curricular activities such as 
drama, debates elocution, music, etc.; his special abilities, the re- 
sults of psychological tests administered in the school. “ancedotal 
Observations" by his teachers in classroom and on the play- 
ground, estimates of his personality, his home conditions, parti- 
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culars about his physical condition, etc. Entries are made peri- 
odically so that the information is cumulated every year. The 
record card can provide very valuable information for counsellors 
in schools, Employment Exchanges and U.E.I. & G.B.s. 


TESTS AND INVENTORIES 


Besides the non-testing devices, the vocational counsellor 
may use a variety of standardised testing devices for gathering 
data about a person whom he is to’ counsel. He may use 
various tests and inventories in order to obtain some information 
which he cannot obtain through non-testing devices. Psycholo- 
gical tests may be used to check evidence against material ob- 
tained by means of interview, rating scales, school reports, etc. 
The State Educational and Vocational Guidance Bureaux may 
provide assistance in administering the psychological tests that 
have been developed for use in local situations. .. Co-operation 
with such Bureaux may be explored when considered desirable 
or necessary. 


Psychological tests and inventories are important tools in 
vocational guidance. They give information on such matters 
as the individual's ability to undertake a particular course of 
education or training, his abilities and aptitudes, his occupational 
interests, his personality traits, etc. Tests yield objective esti- 
mates based upon the performance of the individual concerned, 
whereas inventories provide subjective estimates of an individual's 
likes, dislikes, opinions, etc. à : 


If a test is used to assess a certain factor within a given in- 
dividual, the first condition is that the test should be appropriate 
for the individual. For example, a test made for American 
students cannot be used safely without modification for Indian 
students. A test of arithmetical ability made for school stu- 
dents cannot be used without alteration of standards for adults 
coming to the Employment Exchanges. A test is always made 
in respect of certain age, educational level, or occupational 
group, and a scale of measurement (norms) is also provided in 
respect of one or more of these groups. If a test is provided 
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with a scale of measurement, technically known as *norms", for 
pupils of age group 10 to 12, say, the same norms cannot be 
used for age group 17 to 20. Test administration requires strict 
adherence to the directions laid down by the test constructor. 
For example, if it is laid down that a test should have a time- 
limit of 10 minutes, the counsellor must observe this time-limit 
strictly. 1f instead of 10 minutes, 12 minutes are allowed, the 
results will not be valid. 


VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY OF TESTS 


A test is useful in vocational guidance only when its validity 
and reliability are known to be adequate. A test is valid when 
it measures what it is intended to measure. For example, a 
valid test of clerical aptitudes means that a high score on the test 
predicts good performance in a clerical occupation. A test is 
reliable when it yields about the same score of measurements 
when given on subsequent occasions. A knowledge of the 
validity and reliability and the methods of determinig them can 
be acquired from a book on the statistics of psychology or 
education. 


TYPES OF TESTS 


Psychological tests and inventories used in vocational guidance 
are of several types. Some mention has been made of them in 
the discussion of factors in occupational choice in Chapter II. 
The following is one way of classifying tests and inventories 
commonly used in vocational guidance : 


I. (a) Miniature tests : The task in which the Jearning or 
success is to be predicted is reproduced in miniature 
or simplified form. 

(b) Abstract trait tests : Based on analysis of the task, 
traits such as aptitudes are derived and a test is devised 
which measures the abstract traits, The test may bear 
no superficial resemblance to the original task or acti- 
vity. 

II. (a) Performance tests are those that involve doing some- 
thing with material or appratus. 


III. 


VI. 


(b) 
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Paper-and-Pencil tests are those that require making 
responses to written or pictorial questions on a sheet 
of paper. 


(a) Speed tests are those in which speed is emphasised. 


(b) 
(a) 


(b) 


(a 


= 


(b 


(c) 


~ 


Power tests are those in which speed is not important. 


Individual tests are those that must be applied to one 
individual at a time. 


Group tests are those that can be administered to a 
large group at one time. 


Achievement or Proficiency tests are tests of accomp- 
lishment in different scholastic subjects such as Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, Social Studies, etc. 


Interest Inventories : These yield estimates of occupa- 
tional preferences or general interests. 


Personality Inventories give estimates of personality 
traits, degree of adjustment in different areas, etc. 


Inventories of Values provide appraisal ot several 
values such as theoretical, economic, political, social, 
etc. 


CHAPTER IV 
INFORMATION TOOLS IN- VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Mu of the practical application of vocational guidance is 

the dissemination of occupational and educational infor- 
mation to career seekers. Most counsellees want accurate occu- 
pational information on the basis of which they can make their own 
decisions, or with reference to which they can cross-check or in- 
terpret the suitability or validity of their own tentative decisions. 


Therefore, occupational information material has a vital place 
in educational and vocational guidance. For a counsellor, this 
is an important tool for guiding in individual in the choice of his 
career, by his helping him to evaluate abilities and aptitudes in 
terms of work requirements of an occupation. Career masters, 
by using this material, can advise students in planning and choo- 
sing their school, university and professional courses and there- 
by assist them in the choice of an occupation and preparation 
for it. The employment and vocational guidance officers can 
use the knowledge derived from such material in employment 
counselling of applicants and their placement in jobs. 


WHAT IS OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION ? 


Occupational information covers pertinent and reliable in- 
formation relating to various occupations, e.g., job contents, 
training and preparation for the occupation, entry into the occu- 
pation, working conditions salaries, emoluments and terms and 
conditions, employment outlook and prospects, etc. In a broad 
sense, occupational information material comprises all the in- 
formantion on an occupation. It includes educational informa- 
tion, e.g., prospectuses of educational, professional and technical 
institutions, for these contain vital information on training and 
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apprenticeship facilities. It also includes legislative acts, indus- 
trial awards, reports of the various commissions and committees, 
newspaper advertisements and statistical reports. It even in- 
cludes novels (e.g., "Airport" by Arthur Hailey) describing, as 
a part of the main story, working conditions of workers in a speci- 
fic field; and documentary films like "Our Armed Forces", “Our 
Navy,” “Men Behind the Wings", “Sailors of Tomorrow", 
“Women in White”, “Searchlight for Leadership”, Trainingship 


‘Rajindra’, etc. 


But a vocational guidance officer, counsellor or career master 
neither possesses time and resources to study nor does he need 
all the general information on an occupation. It falls within 
the field of occupational analysts and research workers to explore 
all the sources; scrutinise and study all the mass of available 
information on an occupation; and present the essential infor- 
mation relating to jobs in a coherent and understandable way. 


Occupational material can be prepared to cater to different 
needs. It can be written on individual (occupational mono- 
graphs) or on a group of allied occupations. Again, occupa- 
tions can be classified industry-wise, so that all job-openings in 
an industry can be described in one publication. Occupational 
information can also aim at guiding persons of the same educa- 
tional levels, or terminal stages of education, e.g., middle school 
leavers, matriculates, higher secondary school leavers, arts/ 
science /engineering/agricultural graduates, etc. It can also 
cater to persons of the same age groups (e.g. boys and girls 
below 18 years, persons above 40 years), to special interests, 
(e.g., occupational information for the disabled ex-servicemen, 


handicapped persons, women), etc. 


Occupational information material published at the national 


or state levels is not wholly adequate for practical counselling 
at local levels and has, therefore, to be supplemented by building 
up local information. Such information includes local variations 
in job descriptions; local employment conditions at district, re- 
gional and state levels; training facilities available locally for 
1.D.G. E& T/73—3 
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various careers; scholarships, fellowships and stipends for edu- 
cational, technical and inplant training; employment openings 
and occupational prospects and outlook in various occupations, 
etc. 


Such information can be built up by personal or postal 
contacts with educational institutions, appropriate government 
officers, professional associations and organisations; trade unions, 
employers’ associations and prospective employers; by studying 
local news and advertisements in the press, reports of the depart- 
ments and committees, etc., and by collecting current prosec- 
tuses of educational and technical institutions. 

GENERAL USE OF OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
MATERIAL 


Occupational information material can be used to answer 
individual queries as also in counselling, group guidance, group/ 
discussion talks, career talks, group activities (e.g., debates, 
essays, symposia, arts/science/clubs, hobby centres, etc.), Occu- 
pational/career coners/information rooms, career conferences/ 
compaigns and other supportive vocational and educational gui- 
dance activities. 


The visual techniques, a very excellent method, can be used 
to display and disseminate occupational information. To catch 
the attention of career seekers, career posters and charts can be 
prominently displayed, at the eye level, on notice boards (in 
Employment Exchanges) schools and libraries, walls (of schools 
and colleges), assembly halls, waiting halls (of Employment 
Exchanges), etc. Career posters and charts in “Choice of Ca- 
reers” Series (of D.G.E. & T.) have been primarily designed for 
display in schools and at Employment Exchanges to motivate 
career seekers (applicants and students) for seeking further 
occupational information. 


à Charts can also be prepared locally, based on career publica- 
tions, employment market information reports, occupational 
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pattern studies, Bulletins on Job Opportunities in India, Hand- 
books on Training Facilities, etc., to focus the attention of appli- 
cants and students on employment. outlook/prospects, pattern of 
employment, variations in local employment market, demand 
(reflected in the intake of vacancies) and supply (based on out- 
turn of colleges and universities) of manpower, etc. Efforts 
should be made to use regional language for disseminating infor- 
mation on occupations/courses meant for school leavers. For 
professional courses and occupations, in addition, English may 
also be used. It is often possible to display book-jackets, book 
covers, folders, magzines, handbills, etc., by pinning such lite- 
rature on boards. It is advisable to rotate such display literature 
so as to keep human interest alive. It is always desirable to use 
the display techniques along with group career talks. 


Specific uses of occupational information materials are dis- 
cussed in Chapter VI (Individual Guidance) and Chapter VII 
(Group Methods). 


FILING OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
INFORMATION MATERIAL 


Many publications issued by government offices and private 
bodies (see Appendix) are available in the market, but the pro- 
per use and application of occupational information is as impor- 
tant as its collection and preparation. Unless it is filed properly, 
much of the occupational information is likely to be wasted. 
Again, a career master, counsellor, or vocational guidance 
officer cannot interpret the occupational information before 
filing it. This presupposes that those who use and interpret this 
information must have an understanding of actual jobs as these 
exist. Naturally, training in the use and interpretation of occu- 
pational information is also as important as instruction in any 
other aspect of the job of a vocational counsellor. 


Much of the occupational information material may remain 
unutilised if it is not filed properly. At the initial stage, when 
the publications are not numerous, the difficulty may not arise, 
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but when these start pouring in regularly, the counsellor/guidance 
officer will be hard-pressed to trace out reference. It therefore 
goes without saying that proper referencing and filing of material, 
in usable form for practical use, is of primary importance; and 
it is equally essential that, before filing the material, counsellors 
and career masters fully acquaint themselves with the content of 
the publication. 


Of course, any filing system can be adopted : be it industry- 
wise (according to Industrial Classification), Occupation-wise 
(according to NCO Code Structure), subjects-wise by broad 
interest areas-artistic, mechanical, etc., or according to terminal 
stages of education, with separate folders for entry occupations. 
Where-a publication contains information on groups of occupa- 
tions/industries, cross-reference in files on each occupation has 
to be provided by adopting an index. 


A scheme for the filing of occupational information is dis- 
cussed in Chapter VI Volume I, Part III of the National Emp- 
loyment Service Manual vide paras 6.6 through 6.19, read along 
with Appendix 3(18) Part III, Vol. II and Appendix 3 (II and 
12) Part III, Vol. II of the Manual. However, it has been ex- 
perienced that all occupational information cannot be con- 
veniently filed according to this system, as many spheres of 
Occupational activities in business, commerce, industry, trade, 
and agriculture cannot be accommodated according to NCO 
system. For instance, the following topics : Self-Employment 
(Urban); Self-Employment (Rural) Entrepreneurship; Part- 
time|Evening|Spare-time Employment; Correspondence|Postal| 
Part-time Courses; Scholarships and Fellowship; Study. Grants, 
Travel Grants; Apprenticeships, Inplant Training, On-the-Job 
Training; In-Service/Induction Training; Employment and Un- 
employment (General Topics); Employment Promotion Schemes; 
Developmental Programmes; Demography (Population Studies); 
Education (General Topics); Vocational Guidance and Career 
Advising (General Topics); Aptitude Testing, Interests, Interest 
Inventories; Competitive Examinations-Admissions; Reservations, 
Concessions, Priorities, etc., for Scheduled Caste/Tribes; Reserv- 
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ations, Concessions, Priorities, etc. for Physically Handicapped; 
Reservations, Concessions, Priorities, etc. for Ex-Servicemen, 
Disabled Ex-Servicemen/War Widows and  Dependants; 
Industries—Electrical; Electronics, Mechanical, Chemical, 
Food Processing, Catering and  Hoteliering Iron and 
Steel Miscellaneous; Transport—Railways, Marine, Air; Commu- 
nications; Overseas Communications; Business and Trade—Ex- 
` port Banking/Insurance; Entry Occupations; Careers for Wo- 
men; etc. Therefore, it is suggested that in addition to folders 
opened according to 3-digit classification of NCO, 1968, new 
numbers may be allotted to special topics (such as discussed 
above) under Y Series and numbered as YO1, YO2, YO3, 
etc., on the pattern of X Divison. 


EVALUATION OF OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION MATERIAL 


Care is to be exercised in selecting the right type of occupa- 
tional literature for use in guidance programmes. The following 
guidelines are suggested : 


Recruitment and publicity material issued by various 
employing organisations, agencies and professional 
bodies often paint a rather glamorous picture of their 
organisations, working conditions, promotion avenues, 
etc. The guidance worker has to take care not to be- 
come a tool in the hands of recruiting/employing 
authorities. Even where such literature is supplied 
liberally to the counsellor, he should be sure to acquaint 
the counsellees with aspects of occupational excluded 
or avoided. by recruiting authorities, e.g., occupational 
hazards, adverse working conditions, poor pay-scales, 
fewer opportunities for promotion, etc., as may be 
rélevant. The aim should always be to give an un- 
biased and balanced picture to the career seekers. 


Gi) Information should not _be obsolete. This can be 


assured by checking up the date of compilation and 
publication on the book-cover, preface, or in the print- 


line. 
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(iii) Check up geographical applicability or validity, whether 
at the local or state level, in particular, information 
relating to pay-scales, employment opportunities, occu- 
pational outlook, occupational pattern, sample surveys, 
etc. 


(iv) Keep the literature up-to-date. In India, there will 
almost always be a time-lag of six months to three 
years between the date of compilation and publication 
of the literature. Therefore, it requires a lot of effort 
to keep the literature current. 


It is essential to build up occupational information on 
local levels and use it along with national-level litera- 
ture. Even the literature published by recognised 
national agencies and organisations cannot have the 
latest all-India applicability. 


(v. 


= 


(vi) In particular, ask the following questions. If the replies 
are affirmative, treat the literature as reliable and 
dependable : 


(a) Has the publication been issued by a responsible 
agency or organisation ? 


(b) Does the literature give a balanced and dispassionate 
picture of the majority of the workers in the occu- 
pation ? 


(c) Is the publication free of flowery words and phrases 
suitable for recruitment or publicity literature ? 


(d) Is the publication accurate, unbiased and current ? 


(c) Are both advantages and disadvantages of the occu- 
,  pation presented objectively ? 


(f) Does the publication give information about employ- 
ment market, occupational prospects and outlook ? 


(g) Does the publication have applicability to your geo- 
graphical area ? 
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(h) Does it give further sources of information about the 
occupations ? 


TYPES OF DGE&T OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
MATERIAL AVAILABLE IN INDIA 


The Directorate General of Employment and Training is the 
principal publisher of occupational information material in the 
country though various other agencies like the Ministry of 
Education, the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training, State Bureaux of Vocational and Educational Guidance, 
University Employment Information and Guidance Bureaux and 
some private agencies are also publishing occupational and edu- 
cational material. 


Occupational material published by D.G.E.&T. is usually 
developed on national basis. The principal publications of 
D.G.E.&T. are described below : 


(i) National Classification of Occupations :—In the National 


' Employment Service Manual, Vol. I, Chapter VI, the classifica- 


tion and codification of occupations has been described in con- 
siderable detail, including the concept and various aspects of 
occupations. The employment and vocational guidance officers 
are also familiar with the practical application of N.C.O. in their 
day-to-day work relating to various Employment Exchange 
activities. 


Apart from that, NCO has specific uses in the field of voca- 
tional guidance. First, the NCO gives job contents of most 
occupations, thus providing the starting point to counsellors and 
guidance officers in their understanding of various occupations. 
Secondly, NCO determines inter-relationship of occupations 
within various occupational families and groups, and thus pro- 
vides information relating to occupations .in various fields of 
work and industries, e.g., Service Workers (NCO Dn. 5), Print- 
ing and Related Workers (NCO Group 92), Painters (NCO Group 
93), Heavy Earth Moving and Related Machinery Workers 
(NCO family 974), Food and Beverage Workers (NCO Group 
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77), etc. Thirdly, the (new) NCO also provides clues to educa- 
tional levels in certain cases, e.g., Professionals (Degree holders), 
Sub-professional (Technicians) (Diploma holders). Finally, pro- 
duction processes adopted by workers, and included in the defi- 
nition of occupations, and machinery and equipment handled 
can also be useful in understanding occupations. 


Such information can be used effectively in career talks, in 
individual and group guidance activities, and in the preparation 
of career literature. 


An understanding of NCO is also very important for proper 
analysis and interpretation of manpower data and findings of 
various studies, surveys and reports of various departments 
(Registrar General C.S.O., N.S.S., etc.), since most of them have 
adopted NCO Code Structure for collection, compilation, analy- 
sis, interpretation and publication of data relating to employment 
and manpower in the country. à 


(ii) ‘Guides to Careers'.—The career folders in this series are 
monographs on individual occupations. Each occupation is dis- 
cussed in a folder of 6 to 8 pages. 99 Career pamphlets were 
published in this series during 1955 and 1967. These folders 
are now being revised. The revised folders are adopting, more 
or less, the same format except that the title-covers have been 
standardised. 


These folders are specially designed to help the counsellors 
(and also the students) in their understanding of pertinent infor- 
mation relating to an occupation. Each pamphlet gives brief but 
fairly comprehensive information on various aspects of an 
occupation, e.g., job contents, training requirements and facilities 
available in the country, earnings/pay offered, Scope for advance- 
ment, entry into fhe occupation, fields of employment, employ- 
ment outlook, etc. Detailed information relating to various 
training institutions and specific pay scales was included in the 
first edition of these pamphlets, but is not given in the revised 
editions, since such information is likely to become obsolete too 
Soon. In the revised pamphlets, training requirements are dis- 
cussed only in general terms such as qualifications prescribed, 
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duration of training. The latest and specific information relating 
to training facilities is given either in publications in Career 
Information Series or in Handbooks on Training Facilities, or 
can be obtained from other publications included in the Biblio- 
graphy at the end of the pamphlets. 


Similarly, since salaries show variations from state to state, 
between Central and State scales of pay, and in private establish- 
ments, only broad variations (in the starting and the maximum 
of the scales) are given. Employment outlook is also discussed 
in a broad perspective, and not with reference to plan targets 
only. 


In the revised editions, the ‘first-person description' of a 
worker in an occupation provides an intimate glimpse into the 
working life of a petson. 


(iii) Careers Information Series.—Previously, there was a 
large variety of publications issued in different Series by the 
D.G.E.&T., e.g, Occupational Field Reviews, Occupational 
Outlook Series, etc. These haye now been replaced by a single 
Series called “Careers Information Series”. Publications in this 
series have been primarily designed for the use of teacher coun- 
sellors and guidance officers, and provide detailed information on 
all careers and courses open to persons coming from yarious 
streams of education, after various terminal stages of education, 
(Careers for Non-Matriculates and School Leavers, After Inter- 
mediate, What?”, Careers for Science Graduates, Careers for 
Arts and Commerce Graduates, Careers in Engineering and 
Technology, Careers for Agricultural Graduates and Allied 
Scientists), in specific fields of work (Careers in Medicine 
and Allied Fields, Careers in Printing, Careers in Catering and 
Hoteliering, Art for a Living, Selling as a Career, Heavy 
Earth Moving Machinery Occupations), for special categories 
of career seekers (Careers for Women). Besides _job 
description, detailed information relating to training institutions, 
Specialised courses, examinations conducted by professional 
organisations, specific fields of specialisation, etc., are also pro- 
vided in the publication. The aim is to provide all the basic 
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information to guidance workers, so as to cut out the need for 
their collection of such information from other materials and 


sources. 


(iv) Choice of Careers Series—This series covers career 
posters and charts intended for display in schools and Employ- 
ment Exchanges with a view to motivating the career scekers for 
seeking further comprehensive information either from guidance 
workers or through study of literature. These posters are in- 
tended to cover not only the publications in Career Information 
Series but also general topics of interest to vocational guidance 
workers, e.g. aptitudes, interests, importance of planning a carcer, 
factors in choosing a career, etc. 


(v) Handbooks on Training Facilities in India.—Handbooks 
on Training Facilities in India give state-wise, sufficiently de- 
tailed information on institutional and inplant training facilities, 
and can be used in counselling and guidance programmes. An 
All-India Handbook, containing some basic essential information 
relating to training facilities, both institutional and inplant, has 
also been compiled. Against each institution, information is 
given regarding the courses of study (arranged separately for post- 
graduate, graduate, diploma and certificate courses), duration of 
Courses, admission requirements, hostel facilities, dates of com- 
mencement of courses, intake capacity, management (Central, 
state and semi-governments|private). In the case of inplant train- 
ing facilities, information included covers all apprenticeship and 
inplant training facilities available both under the Apprentices 
Act and under the undertakings’ own arrangements. 


(vi) Bulletins on Job Opportunities in India.— The Bulletins, 
quarterly issues prepared for quarters ending March, June, 
September and December every year, and annual issues corres- 
ponding to the calendar years, analyse employment trends as 
revealed by the intake of vacancies in various faculties (engi- 
neering, technology, agriculture, medicine, social sciences and 
applied sciences). Usually, vacancies analysed are those for 
Which the minimum qualification is a university degree (diploma 
in the case of engineering, technology, nursing etc.). 
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The total intake of vacancies has been analysed state-wise, 
according to pay ranges below Rs. 250, between Rs. 251-500 and 
over Rs. 501 and experience. In the annual Bulletin, an at- 
tempt has been made to analyse the demand and supply of man- 
power by comparing the total intake of vacancies with total out- 
turn of students from various professional colleges, universities 
and organisations (e.g. Institutions of Engineers, Institute of 
Chartered Accountants, etc.) in different faculties. 


CAREER LITERATURE PUBLISHED BY OTHER 
AGENCIES 


The Union Ministry of Education has published some very 
useful publications giving information on educational, professional 
and technical institutions and institutions of higher learning; scho- > 
larships for study in India and abroad. These publications are 
indicated in Appendix A. 


The Union Public Service Commission's Handbook of 
Examinations giving basic information on all the examinations 
conducted by the Commission (also included in Appendix A) is 
a useful publication for vocational guidance workers. The Uni- 
versity Employment Information and Guidance Bureaux are also 
bringing out publications (see list in Appendix A on occu- 
pations) and careers,as also on topics of general interest on 
guidance and career planning. Most of these publications are 
unpriced and are only available in the Bureaux. Bureaux, how- 
ever, do supply copies of their printed literature to various voca- 
tional guidance units, University Bureaux and Guidance agen- 
cies, but unfortunately many of these publications are out of 
print, and frequently out of date, needing revision badly. There- 
fore, guidance workers using these publications should be care- 
ful in collecting local data and information. 


Publications of State Bureaux of Vocational and Educational 
Guidance, also listed in Appendix A are useful for educational 
and vocational guidance. Guidance workers engaged in Employ- 
‘ment Exchanges will find publications issued by the Institute of 
Vocational Guidance and Selection, Bombay, and the State 
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Bureaux at Lucknow, Bangalore and Ahmedabad, particularly 
useful in guidance programmes. 


Private efforts in the field of production of career literature 
have been sporadic, quite often unsatisfactory; their aim being 
to commercially exploit the need of students for studies abroad. 
Therefore, no private publisher deserves mention here. 


It would be rewarding to keep liaison with Ministry of Edu- 
cation's Information Section. The section compiles and prepares 
(cyclostyled sheets of) information relating to institutions in 
various fields of training, professional education and specialisa- 
tion and on various universities and colleges in India and 
abroad. Quite often, the right source for the collection of 
information relating to specific educational courses in India and 
abroad is the Ministry of Education's Information Section. 


The Inter-University Board of India publishes “Universities 
Handbook” (see Appendix B) which gives information on all the 
universities and other colleges, along with other information, 
including details of courses offered. The Board also brings out 
a monthly journal called “University News” (also included in 
Appendix A) which gives, information in the various fields of 
university education. 


Other Related Information 


The statistical data relating to education, employment, un- 
employment, etc., is contained in the publications listed in 
Appendix C. 


Though strictly not classified as career information literature, 
these publications contain vital information for use in guidance 
programmes. These publications will also be found useful in 
self-learning programmes of guidance personnel. 


: These publications include : (i) Occupational Pattern Studies 
in private and public sectors, issued by the D.G.E.&T. which 
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contain information relating to total employment, occupation- 
wise, linked with educational levels, also separately for women 
employees. 

(ii) Quarterly and Annual Employment Review.—Giving 
information on employment situation in the organised sector of 
economy both in private and public sectors. 


(iii) Various studies, returns, surveys and reports published 
by D.G.E. & T. and the Institute of Applied Manpower Re- 
search, National Sample Survey, Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research (see Appendix B) would be found useful in making 
the guidance services more meaningful and effective. 


CONCLUSION 


Information tools are very useful and essential instruments 
in all types of guidance programmes. Dissemination of occupa- 
tional information is an art; hence confidence in the use of this 
information can only be acquired after years of experience and 
purposeful study to understand the classification, descriptions 
and variations of the seemingly innumerable occupations in this 
world of work. For proper collection, compilation, classifica- 
tion, and use of occupational material, an analytical mind and 
scientific approach are essential, for which 
no publication can ever provide ready answers; only the experi- 
ence and competence of a counsellor can be his best aids. 


in the ultimate and - 


CHAPTER V 
APPRAISAL OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


TYPES OF INFORMATION NEEDED 
ROADLY speaking, there are two main methods of provid- 


ing vocational guidance: (i) the individual method, which is 
also known as individual counselling and (ii) the group method. In 
the individual method, guidance is given to one individual at a 
time through one or more interviews; whereas in the group 
the individual method, guidance is given to one individual at a 
class of students, to a group of parents or to a group of appli- 
cants at an employment exchange. 


Vocational guidance is just not a straightforward matter of 
giving advice. or providing occupational information. Before 
adopting one of these methods of guidance, the counsellor has 
to understand the individual, for guidance given without under- 
standing him will not be sound guidance. The counsellor has 
to understand the individual in his manifold aspects, the context 
in which he lives, his parents, his school, the community and 
other factors which may help him to choose a career. ‘This 
understanding is called the appraisal of the individual. The 
guidance worker must first of all pay attention to this important 
and integral part of the vocational guidance process. 


Types of Information.—This chapter is devoted to the types 
of information involved in appraising the individual from the 
standpoint of occupational choice. The importance of analysing 
the data about the client and appraising his vocational fitness 
will be readily appreciated. The guidance worker needs to pool 
and weigh the data on the client’s (i) attainments,’ (ii) socio- 
economic status, (iH) aptitudes, (iv) physical conditions, 
(v) temperamental qualities, and (vi) interests. 
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These data are obtained by means of the techniques and 
tools mentioned in Chapter IV in the case of young school lea- 
vers, the school report compiled by the school counsellors is a 
very helpful source of information. In schools where preparatory 
vocational guidance activity has been introduced as a regular 
feature, the report will contain considerable information about 
the educational, vocational and personal record of the pupil. 
The school report is based on the cumulative record of the stu- 
dent compiled after observation during successive years in the 
school by his teachers and the school counsellor. Much useful 
and supplementary information can, of course, always be obtained 
from the applicant himself through careful interviewing. Besides 
these two sources, it may be occasionally necessary and desirable 
to enlist the co-operation of the parents and even other persons 
with whom the candidate has come into intimate contact and 
who can provide valuable data abóut the background, attitudes, 
physical characteristics, behaviour and social and economic status 
of the family. The various areas of information and their signi- 
ficance are indicated below :— 


I. Attainments 


In the case of young clients coming from schools where a 
programme of preparatory vocational guidance is in operation, 
the school report will provide information about the educa-" 
cation and training obtained by him. It is necessary to 
obtain and evaluate data regarding the courses taken by the 
client, the reasons for taking these courses, the subjects or ele- 
ments in the course he liked best and least, subjects in which 
he scored the best and the poorest marks, and the general level 
of his achievements. The age at which he reached a certain 
level of schooling is also significant in some cases. Students 
coming from the seventh class to the high or higher secondary 
classes have generally to choose a particular group of subjects 
out of a number of optional ones. This choice is generally re- 
lated to the tentative occupational goal of the client. 

In the case of young, inexperienced clients, a close scrutiny 
of their education or training will provide the most important 
data for the purpose of assessing their suitability for future 
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occupations. For unoriented juveniles, i.e., those who have not 
had the benefit of systematic vocational guidance in schools, 
preliminary enquiries designed to furnish data similar to those 
obtained from a school report have to be made at the time of 
the individual interview. 


All major subjects in high school are in some way related to 
job requirements and furnish an academic background necessary 
for different kinds of work. The vocational significance of the 
major subjects generally offered by high or higher secondary 
schools are given below :— 


Languages :—All occupations above the unskilled level re- 
quire workers to read, write and speak. A high level of achieve- 
ment in languages may signify a high degree of verbal ability. 
Those who have acquired proficiency in the study of language 
commonly used in the country may wish to consider the occu- 
pation of a teacher, a writer, a librarian, an actor, a lawyer, a 
broadcaster, a receptionist, a salesman, etc. Study of foreign 
languages can lead to the occupations of an interpreter, a recep- 
tionist, a language teacher, a customs inspector, etc. Tt can also 
lead to occupations in export-import business or the Foreign 
Service. 


Mathematics :—Almost all workers above the lowest level 
need a basic knowledge of mathematics. Those going for skilled 
work or professional work need additional knowledge of mathe- 
matics. Interest and good achievement in mathematics can lead 
to success in the occupations of an accountant, an auditor, a 
book-keeper, a statistician, a mathematics teacher, a scientist, 
an engineer, a draughtsman, an architect, a surveyor, a research 
‘worker, etc. 


_ Science :—High school courses give an introduction to the 
systematic study of biology, physics and chemistry. A high level 
of performance in these subjects may indicate the extent of 
interest in physical and natural sciences. A further study of 
science leads to specialised professions such as engineering ; 
medicine, research work in special fields, including careers in 
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geology, meteorology, etc. It can also lead to work as a chemist, 
a physicist, botanist, a zoologist, a geographer, etc. 


Social Studies :—Careful study of history, civics and other 
social studies focusses attention on man and his environment. 
Workers in any field need to be able to understand and appreciate 
these problems in order to be good citizens. However, higher 
study of these subjects is essential for the occupations of an 
archaeologist, an economist, historian a psychologist, a soci 


wokrer, etc. 


Business Studies (Commerce) :— These subjects prepare high 
school students to become office clerks book-keepers, typists, 


stenographers, office machine operators, etc. 


Art :—High school courses in art help in determining whether 
a student would succeed as an architect, an artist, a designer, @ 
showman, a photographer, a commercial painter, an art teacher, 
etc. Those who qualify usually study further in an art school. 

Agriculture :—The study of vocational agriculture in school 
leads to such occupations as farming, farm management, forestry, 
dairy work, village work in community projects and national 
extension work. Interested students may higher institutions of study 
to become veterinarians or specialists in different branches of 


agricultural studies and research. 

Work Experience :—Young clients approaching the voca- 
tional guidance units are not likely to have any significant previous 
experience of work but it may happen in some cases that they 
have had opportunities of doing some work during vacation Or 
on a part-time or casual basis. Apart from actual paid work, 
they might have been associated with situations during their school 
careers which afforded them chances of showing their worth in 
activitles closely resembling an occupational assignment. For 
instance, in extra-curricular activities such as editing the school 
magazine, managing the school cafeteria, keeping the accounts 
of the co-operative society, secretaryship of the dramatic club, 
membership of social welfare group, eic. all these constitute 
1.D.G. E& T/73—4 
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experiences which may be very significant in the future choice of 
a vocation. 


In addition to knowing the nature of the work performed, the 
V.G.O. will also be interested in enquiring which of the jobs the 
client liked best and least and why, what particular aspects and 
which of the tasks in any of his jobs appealed to him most and 
least and the reasons thereof. All these factors will play a part 
in his final choice of an occupation. 


Ii. Family and other Socio-Economic Factors 


The occupational inclinations of the applicant are likely to be 
influenced by the occupations of other members of the family or 
even friends of the family. It is, therefore, necessary to have 
information on this point. This factor is usually significant when 
there is evidence that the applicant's vocational plan is not in 
keeping with his abilities or interests. 


The economic or financial status of the family assumes signi- 
ficance in those cases where a financial outlay is involved in the 
Occupation or training that seems best or where immediate 
employment is financially necessary although further education 
or training would be better from a longrange point of view. It 
is helpful to inquire whether the financial resources of the family 
are sufficient to take care of the client's occupational plans. If 
they are not, it should be ascertained whether he can obtain the 
necessary financial assistance from some other source. What- 
ever vocational plan is arrived at, it "has to be viewed in the 
light of these facts. Sometimes, special facilities and aids are 
available for candidates belonging to particular classes of society 
like the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, or Backward 
Classes, and these sources of help should, therefore, be consi- 
dered in the making of future plans. 


: The social status or background of the family may assume 
significance in another manner. It may be that though a parti- 
cular occupation seems appropriate in the light of aptitude and 
other factors, the social position of the family might embarrass 
the applicant if he joined that occupation. Although under the 
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conditions of a fast developing industrial economy, such preju- 
dices are likely to disappear gradually, the influence of these 
factors on the occupational choice of applicants in the light of 
existing conditions cannot be lost sight of. 


Information regarding family background can generally be 
obtained from the applicant himself. In some cases, it may be 
necessary to discuss the matter with the parents or other family 


members. 


III. Aptitudes 


An aptitude is not a substance, à possession or a thing. It 
characterises a person's way of behaviour to meet and solve cer- 
tain problems. 


An aptitude is a present condition with a forward reference. 
It is indicative of potentiality. From the symptoms, some esti- 
mate is drawn of an individual's future possibilities and accom- 
plishments. Aptitudes are measures of present performances 
predictive of the future performances and accomplishments of 


an individual. 


Information based on an analysis of aptitudes is of primary 
importance in helping an individual to plan for a future occupa- 
tion. Aptitude factors such as verbal reasoning, numerical 
ability, abstract reasoning, spatial visualisation, perceptual speed 


and finger dexterity are examples of items of information on 


which the individual can be judged in relation to several occupa- 
tional possibilities. 

But scores obtained on the aptitude tests should not be solely 
relied upon. These aptitude tests suffer from certain limitations. 
The purpose of a test is to discover experimentally how well a 
client can perform. A person may fail in the test but may 
succeed in practical situations or vice versa. The factors such 


as fatigue, aptitude and motivation play an important role in 


these situations. Moreover, we can measure à few basic apti- 
tudes but not the many specific aptitudes. We can measure, 
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for example, spatial perception needed for certain occupations 
but cannot measure the various aptitudes required for journalism 
or teaching. These tests give the basis for inference only. So 
the counsellor should be cautious in interpreting the scores on 
the different aptitude tests. 


IV. Physical Characteristics and Health 


It is important to consider certain personal factors such as 
age, sex and physical status in relation to the physical demands 
made by an occupation. Factors like appearance, speech, man- 
ner, powers of sight and hearing, etc., may be important in 
specific job situations. 


Most vocations require normal height, strength and appear- 
ance. However, special requirements of age, height, weight 
eyesight, etc., are important in many jobs, such as those in the 
armed forces. Some vocations, such as medicine, are not usually 
suitable for people with physical deformities. Some vocations, 
such as smithy and forestry, require high degree of physical 
strength and endurance. There are other vocations such as 
music, composing and writing in which people with physical 
handicaps may make a success. Special physical characteristics 
are necessary for some vocations. For example, to be a pilot 
one must have good hearing, good eyesight, keen colour-vision 
and a very sound constitution. 


The school medical officers comments are generally avail- 
able in the school reports. The medical report as such makes 
a significant contribution in revealing past facts about a child's 
health which are important for purposes of vocational guidance. 
The medical report should permit observation of certain of the 
youth's special characteristics, which may be of particular in- 
terest in connection with the exercise of an occupation. Such 
characteristics may involve, for instance, a tendency of giddiness, 
frequent headaches, etc. In appropriate cases, scrutiny of the 
medical report will indicate the types of work to be avoided, 
€.g., heavy work, work performed while standing, sedentary work, 
or work involving danger of exposure to dust, etc. 
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V. Temperament or Disposition 


The characteristics of disposition are also important factors 
in the choice of a vocation. Will a person be happier in a job 
that offers excitement or peace? Routine or variety? Brain 
work, manual work, or both? Regular working hours or work 
to be done at any hour of the day or night? Will he like to work 
with people or things? Alone or in company with others? 
Indoor or outdoors? To be his own master or under the direc- 
tion of some one else? Is he willing to take chances or does 
be feel safer on a regular salary? During the course of , the 
interview, an attempt is made to collect data giving an idea about 
such factors of significance. 


The level of emotional adjustment and emotional maturity 
attained by the client are important determinants in his ability 
to adjust himself to an occupation. In the guidance process, the 
client is assisted to analyse his personality assets and liabilities 
in relation to his occupational plans. However, little objective 
information is generally available in this respect. The school 
report sometimes contains the school counsellor’s remarks regard- 
ing the student's attitude towards various situations. Personality 
traits and attitudes must be considered in relation to other assets 
and liabilities of the applicant. Such traits are desirable or 
understandable in relation to specific jobs or even establishments. 


VI. Interests 


Some information concerning this area will be important 
because most people tend to do what they like to do when they 
are free from the demands of school, the home and family and 


the job. 


A well-developed, continued hobby may result in the acquisi- 
tion of a skill equal to that acquired through actual work 
experience. Even those hobbies which have not resulted in the 
acquisition of a skill may still provide clues to vocational interests 
and aptitudes. It is necessary to find out the applicant's reaction 
to the vocational significance of these activities and also ascertain 
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the circumstances under which he undertook this activity, e.g., 
on account of genuine interest, or influence of friends or family 
environments, etc. If these activities represent only a superficial 
interest or a chance, they are not of much vocational significance. 
Information regarding participation in games and athletics, pro- 
ficiency gained in particular sports, membership in a scouting 
group, national cadet corps, Red Cross Society, etc., throw 
interesting sidelights on the applicant's interest zones and aptitude 
spheres and should therefore be carefully obtained. The school 
réports generally contain this information. Alternatively, such 
data may be obtained from the applicant himself. 


To obtain the information about the interests of the individual 
questions such as “What are the things that you like to do?" 
“What do you do after school ?” “What sports, studies, projects, 
movies do you like?” can be asked. 


In summarising the process of appraisal of an individual, it 
is important to remember that the information about him is 
invaluable to the guidance worker. The information about his 
interests, hobbies, leisure-time activities, aptitudes, previous work 
experience, educational standard reached, along with the voca- 
tional or professional training, physical characteristics and health, 
temperament and his social context all of these factors help the 
counsellor to understand the dynamics of the client's personality 
as it relates to helping him make vocational plans. If the indi- 
vidual is studied in the light of the above discussion, the guidance 
process will be greatly facilitated. There will be greater pro- 
bability that his energies will be channelised in an appropriate 
direction. The ultimate aim is the enhancement of the persona- 
lity of the individual and if every person is thus uplifted, there 
is no doubt that the Society wherein he lives will automatically 
be uplifted as he constitutes one of the members of that society. 


CHAPTER VI 
INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE (COUNSELLING) 
MEANING OF INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE 


A S the title suggests. “Counselling” refers to guidance given to 
an individual. A person may need help for a variety of 
problems that he may be faced with. The problems may pertain 
to social, personal, educational or some other aspect of his life. 
Individual guidance or counselling in Employment Exchanges 
and University Employment Information and Guidance Bureaux 
denotes assistance given to an individual to help him deal with 
problem(s) relating to securing employment and making voca- 
tional choices, plans and adjustments. It refers to a process in 
the sense that the counsellor tries to bring about desired effects 
or changes in the behaviour and thinking of the individual 
receiving assistance. It is a method of procedure from the stand- 
point of the person who gives help (the counsellor) to another 
individual (the client) who seeks such assistance. Counselling, 
therefore, requires extensive use of the interview or a series of 
interviews as an instrument to realise specific objectives. 


While counselling as a method is employed for varied pro- 
blems of an individual, its application is confined to vocational 
problems in the discussion that follows. 

OBJECTIVES OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELLING 

The ultimate purpose of vocational counselling is to make an 
individual increasingly self-directing by providing him assistance 
in: 

*Understanding his own problem(s) clearly, 
*Knowing his assets and weaknesses, and or, 
*Deciding upon a course of action. 
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These are, what may be called, the broad aims of counselling. 
Each of these can be further elaborated to spell out more speci- 
fic objectives. Some of them are discussed hereunder. 


It is essential that a problem is understood and defined be- 
fore any attempt is made to resolve it. Obtaining relevant Infor- 
mation is, therefore; a primary objective. Problems faced by 
the clients vary in complexity from one person to another. It 
may be useful to emphasise that a client may have, very often 
only a vague idea or realisation of his problem. It is, therefore, 
important and indeed necessary to know how the client himself 
perceives his problem. A client's perception of his problem may 
be faulty or partial due to lack of specific information or proper 
understanding of the implications of certain factors bearing on 
the problem. The counsellor, therefore, may have to supplement 
or present valid and accurate information for the client to consi- 
der so that he is able to see his problem in the correct pers- 


pective. 


As the perception of a problem becomes clearer, one or 
more alternative solutions may emerge. Choice of a realistic 
and practical solution will obviously depend upon what the client 
can do in his situation. The entire process will thus require not 
only obtaining information but also providing pertinent informa- 
tion to the client. Weighing alternative courses of action should 
crystallize into a plan to act accordingly. A plan may list out 
alternatives that the client has decided to try in a sequence 
according to his preferences; it may also describe the steps to be 
taken by the client. However, in certain situations the counsellor 
may have to take upon himself the task of informing the client 
about a relevant opportunity or refer the client to an employer, 
and so on. Usually, the clients residing in the rural areas or 
small towns especially need such help since they do not have 
an easy access to the sources of information fike newspapers, 
recruitment notices of the Railways, Service Commissions, private 
sector employers and admission notices for training, apprentice- 
ships, financial assistance, etc. It needs to be appreciated that 
not every client can be expected to implement a plan all by him- 
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self. A plan arrived at as a result of counselling should, there- 
fore, clearly indicate the what, how and when of things to be 
done by the client as well as by the Employment Exchange. 


Last but not the least, followup of counselling assumes im- 
portance. Sometimes, unforeseen changes in the client's situa- 
tion, changes in the policies and practices relevant to recruitment 
or admissions call for a fresh look at the plan decided upon. 4 
‘review of the plan itself may be necessary in order to make 
modifications or adjustments. A counsellor may himself profit 
by evaluating the counselling done in many ways. He may get 
insight into developing better skills in handling counselling situa- 
tions. 


The foregoing discussion of objectives is by no means intend- 
ed to describe any required sequence of steps in counselling. 
Such a rigid order cannot be adhered to. The process will 
largely be determined by the nature of the client’s problem. 
Sometimes what appears to be a vocational problem may in 
reality be a problem relating to a different aspect of life; quite 
often, a vocational problem may be complicated by other factors 
such as parental pressures, health factors, general immaturity, 
personality difficulties, social prejudices, etc. In cases where 
available psychological tests are administered, care will have to 
be used in interpreting the results. 


e of such variations, the process of coun- 


However, in spit 
s in which the counsellor 


selling can be described. It is a proces 
correlates the client’s social, emotional and intellectual strengths 


as well as personality characteristics, abilities, skills, vocational 
aspirations, etc., with his economic situation and jobs possibili- 
ties. 


COUNSELLING AT EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 
AND U.E.LG.B.s 


at the Employment Exchanges and the Univer- 


Counselling n 
sity Bureaux has certain peculiarities which may be described 


broadly as pertaining to the clientele and the situation. 
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The clientele are mostly the job-seekers registering with these 
offices for employment assistance. The job-seekers constitute 
the educated freshers, adults having significant work-experience 
or professional training, and those seeking low-skilled or manual 
work. The educated freshers are rather job-centred and not very 
much inclined to avail themselves of the counselling services. 
This is partly because of contracted employment opportunities. 
Perhaps it takes a couple of years for one to be referred to some 
employer in the first instance, and another year or two to get 
into a job on the average. While counselling means, in a sense, 
a positive effort towards finding an economic and satisfying solu- 
tion to get over such situations, the paradoxical disinclination 
of clients to use counselling service can be understood as due 
chiefly to a lack of knowledge and awareness their part. Coun- 
selling services, therefore, need be publicised and explained in 
order to attract the clientele. 


The experienced or the professionally trained adults are often 
not in a position to consider a new field for obvious reasons. 
They need assistance in deciding or choosing or exploring oppor- 
tunities where their skills and past experience may be directly 
useful. Only a few of them can afford to consider short training, 
retraining, etc. The case of low-skilled or manual workers is 
somewhat different. The need for offering counselling services 
to them is not as obvious as it is for the educated. The exodus 
of tural workers to industrial areas, their migration to other or 
similar work from one area to another and the effect of these 
and related factors on agriculture are the most important consi- 
derations in manpower planning and utilisation. We may there- 
fore expect that in course of time, when the structure of industrial 
and agricultural work is changed, the low skilled workers’ need 


et guidance and counselling services will also become more 
evident. 


The situation at Employment Exchanges has certain dis- 
advantages. Job-seekers do not have frequent contacts with the 
Employment Exchanges. Their very first ever contact is invari- 
ably prompted by a need for a job. Some of them residing in 
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the interior places often seek registration for placement assistance 
by post. As such, contacts of the jobs seekers with the employ- 
ment office are mostly for the purpose of referrals. Moreover, 
the Employment Exchange is often a crowded place with a large 
number of scheduled or unscheduled visitors waiting around. 
The situation is thus less motivating for the job seekers to seek 
counselling assistance. It also leaves relatively limited time at 
the disposal of a counsellor. A frank discussion with the client 
at times becomes difficult for want of adequate privacy. A 
number of visitors or telephone calls may interrupt the discussion. 
However, at this does not mean that counselling is impossible 
at the Employment Exchanges. It only suggests the need for 
publicising the services and also for the possession of certain 
skills and techniques, which have to be acquired and developed 
by the counsellors in the situation described. 


The situation at the University Bureau is somewhat different 
since only educated job-seekers are served by these offices. Clients 
do not visit the Bureau in such large numbers as the job-seekers 
visiting the Employment Exchanges. 


Group guidance activities, discussed in another chapter of 
this book, provide real opportunity to publicise the services and 
to spot out those who need counselling assistance: however, 
review of cases waiting on the registers for a long time (with or 
without a record of unsuccessful referrals) provides an indirect 
procedural activity for such a purpose. 


TECHNIQUES IN COUNSELLING 
Counselling involves extensive use of 
lowing is a brief description of some of 
useful in counselling interviews. Prac! 
other techniques are given in Appendix C 
ore contributed by Dr. A. G. Nelson, LL. 


Establishing and Maintaining Rapport:—It is essential that 
a friendly, informal, and favourable psychological climate be 
created at the start of a counselling interview and be maintained 
throughout. Without this, the client cannot be expected to feel 


the interview. The fol- 
the important techniques 
tical hints on these and 
of this book. These 
O. Expert (DGE&T). 
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free to express all his ideas and feelings; nor will he have a frame 
of mind conducive to accepting new ideas or information from 
the counsellor. It may hence help to begin talking on matters 
in which the client is likely to be interested. A Personal Data 
Sheet filled in by the client may indicate arcas of his interest. 
Similarly, informational gaps in a partially filled Personal Data 
Sheet may also suggest matters to talk about. 


Structuring the Interview:—In the Employment Exchange 
situation, clients very often expect that counselling assistance 
may result in quick and special referral efforts by the employ- 
ment offices on account of intimacy gained. They also tend to 
expect that a job or a course of action or a solution will be 
prescribed by the counsellor and that their responsibility may 
end. just by giving a consent. It is, therefore, important that 
the client's perception is properly oriented. The client must be 
prepared to accept the responsibilities for taking decisions and 
for the plan of action to be evolved as a result of counselling. 


It may be useful to help the client appreciate the various 
aspects of occupations, training and apprenticeship opportunities 
or of avenues of self-employment, etc., in rélation to his own 
achievements, abilities, interests, aptitudes and socio-economic 
Situation. Occupational preferences and aspirations, economic 
Conditions, attitude of parents, subjects liked and disliked, etc., 
as given on the Personal Data Sheet may provide material for 
discussion. Such discussion will help determine what may have 
to be clarified further, what information may be imparted to and 
considered by the client. In other words, a flexible plan of 
counselling needs to be evolved to help the client get the most 
value from the interview. 


If the administration of psychological tests is considered 
necessary, care must be taken to see that the client is not scared 
away. This may be averted by explaining the role of such 
tests in making available more information about certain specific 
characteristics. The client should also be assured that the test 
results will be discussed with him when appropriate. 
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Framing Appropriate Questions.—The types of questions that 
may be asked at different stages of counselling require considera- 
tion. Questions that suggest or imply answers will not elicit free 
expression of ideas or feeling by a client. Similarly, cross ques- 
tioning will also build a resistance in the mind of a client. These 
types of questions should, therefore, be carefully avoided. 


Questions that are worded in a language appropriate to the 
level of education and comprehension of a client will readily 
elicit the required information without causing embarrassment 
to him. Where possible, a client's mother tongue or the dialect 
he is familiar with should be used to put him at ease. 


Obtaining Information:—At different stages of counselling, 
the need for obtaining more information pertaining to specific 
cvents and situations, or about certain members of the client's 
family and his attitudes towards them, etc., may arise. The 
client should be encouraged to perceive relationships of such 
factors to his problem, to forster self-understanding. The coun- 
sellor should permit the client fo express his feelings and ideas 
since it will help him to understand how the client perceives hls 
own problem. 


Providing Relevant Information:—A counsellor has to cons- 
tantly understand what the client needs to know about. A client 
may ask for certain information himself. However, the counsel- 
lor must weigh what and how much information needs to be 
imparted. Sometimes, a general survey of a field of occupations 
may be required; at some stages, certain aspects or details of an 
occupation may help the client to feel his way. At still other 
moments, factual details of job opportunities, job possibilities, 
training or apprenticeship opportunities, sources and extent of 
financial help, etc., may have to be supplied. 


The counsellor should not provide information confined only 
to what the client desires to know about; he may present addi- 
tional information, keeping in view his assessment of what the 
client ought to know. 
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However, each time that some relevant information is sup- 
plied, the counsellor should allow time for the client to react to 
it and not hasten through the process. He must listen to the 
client interestedly and praise the client when he displays proper 
understanding. Erroneous or partial thinking on the part of the 
client should not be criticised*or sharply commented upon. The 
best course would be to draw the clients’ attention to what he 
has not considered. The counsellor must make sure that the 
client has understood the implications of the points to which his 
attention has been drawn. 


Seeking Co-operation of Other Persons or Agencies:—Depend- 
ing upon the problem faced by the client, a move to seek co- 
operation of parents, an employer, or of some other social ser- 
vice agency may be considered necessary. 


It is possible that a parent may be imposing a plan or a 
choice for a job or training course; an employer may have an 
apparently baseless prejudice causing adjustment difficulties for 
a handicapped worker. In yet another case, a client may require 
introduction to some community trust for procuring financial 
assistance or referral to a psychological testing centre and the 
like. The counsellor may have to suggest a specific course of 
action and the purposes to be achieved thereby. 


Reflection and Clarification of Feelings:—In some cases, the 
counsellor may gather evidence of emotional disturbances inter- 
fering with the client's thinking and preception. Such disturbances 
within the mind of a client, whatever their causes, require a 
rather careful handling by the counsellor. It is not possible to 
list all the clues that may help a counsellor to identify an emo- 
tional disturbance or a conflict that may be existing because it 
may be expressed in several ways; may be that a client succes- 
fully avoids expressing a conflict through speech or overt behavi- 
our. Usually, a clue may be had from the tense facial expressions, 
a general anexity shown, an inclination to relate every event of 
development to some particular area or aspect of one’s own 
life, unusual talkativeness or a marked apathy. Any evidence 
of such distrubances should not be ignored by the counsellor for 
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two reasons. First, the client may have diminished interest in 
counselling if the counsellor does not make a sincere effort to 
understand him and convey what he understands of him. Se- 
condly, much valuable information may be obtained which can 
be utilised to steer the counselling in an effective direction. In 
such situations, the counsellor should encourage the client to 
express himself even if the subject matter appears to be unrelated 
or remotely related to the client's problem. While the client 
talks out what he wants to, the counsellor should repeat the 
client's ideas to reflect his (client's) feeling without criticising or 
interpreting those. This helps the client not only in releasing 
the emotional tensions attached to those ideas, but also given 
him an occasion to understand his own feelings rather objectively. 
This will put the client in a proper frame of mind to appreciate 
the factors causing the emotional disturbance or conflict and help 
him to consider alternative courses of action to get over it. 
However, certain cases may have to be referred to a clinician or 
a psychologist if the involvement is highly complicated. 


Summarising the Counselling Interview:—Towards the end of 
a counselling interview, the points covered need to be summarised. 
'The counsellor should avoid doing it all himself. The client 
should be asked to recall and the counsellor should help him 
fill in the gaps. When a subsequent interview is considered 
necessary, the client should be told of preparation required of 
him and a suitable date and time fixed. 


At the end of a series of interviews, the client should be ask- 
ed to summarise all the alternative courses of action and their 
anticipated consequences. The counsellor should render help 
in bringing the gaps and also spell out what his office would do 
and when to implement a particular plan. The client should be 
asked to say that he would do and when. 


The interview should end by an assurance given to the client 
that he would be welcome if he ever needed further counselling. 
The follow-up form may be handed to the client after filling in 
necessary references, and its use explained. 
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Recording the Counselling Inferview:—A. counselling inter- 
view needs to be recorded for two obvious reasons. First, it 
helps in a subsequent interview since time need not be spent in 
recalling what was done in the earlier one; it may not be possible 
to remember every detail. Secondly, the office needs such records 
for taking appropriate referral or follow-up action. 


A counselling interview is recorded on a summary form. 
Some counsellors prefer to keep a record during the process of 
interviewing. Others may record information at the close of 
an interview. While each counsellor should be free to use the 
technique that suits him best, care is necessary for the reasons 
that recording while the interview is in progress is likely to cause 
interruption of the interview; however, a long gap between the 
interview and recording may bring in errors due to failure of 
memory. 


CHAPTER VII 


GROUP METHOD OF GUIDANCE 


MEANING OF GROUP METHOD 
AN. activity conducted with a group which is designed to help 
in vocational planning and aims at fostering self-understand- 
ing in relation to the world of work is known as a group method 
in vocational guidance, Examples of such group methods are a 
talk given to a group of students on a particular career, a talk to 
a group of applicants at an Employment Exchange on training 
and job opportunities, a visit to a work-site to give the students 
an occupation followed by discussions, etc. 

Advantages of Group Methods:—The utility of group methods 
in vocational guidance can be readily appreciated. Particularly 
in a country like India where guidance workers are faced. with 
the problem of large numbers, their utility is enhanced. The 
contribution which they make to the process of vocational gui- 
dance as stated by Baer are : : 

* Orientation can be given to a large number of students, 
* Individuals in need of counselling can be discovered. 
* The demand for counselling services can be increased. 
* Rapport (good relationship) for subsequent counsel- 
ling can be established. 
Information of common interest and value can be im- 
parted economically. 
A more effective means of imparting certain kinds of 
information can be used. : 
A more effective means of obtaining certain informa- 
tion about individuals can be worked out. 
Self-evaluation can be fostered. 
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* Positive personal attitudes and traits can be developed. 


* Experience of a number of individuals can be pooled 
for the benefit of each member of the group. 


It will be observed that group methods are used not only 
for the purposes of occupational orientation and information, 
but they also serve several other objective in vocational guidance 
such as self-evaluation in terms of suitability for educational 
courses and occupational requirements, fostering of healthy atti- 
tudes toward work, etc. Projects of different types can be orga- 
nised in schools, Employment Exchanges and University Gui- 
dance and Information Bureaux to serve these purposes in 
vocational guidance. 


WHAT SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN GROUP DISCUSSION ? 


The contents of group discussion will vary with the purpose, 
the level of the group, availability of industries and training 
institutions, job opportunities available in the local area, compo- 
sition of applicants on the Live Register, etc. However, till 
such time as the economic situation in our country improves and 
the scope for employment becomes enlarged, not much hope for 
salaried employment can be given to the youth. The number 
of matriculates/higher secondary pass job-seekers at the Employ- 
ment Exchanges has been increasing rapidly. The trained tech- 
nicians may have difliculty in finding work. The graduates in arts 
and science as also diploma holders and engineers have their 
vocational problems. 


Attention has to be paid towards making the job-seekers 
increasingly aware of the opportunities for self-employment and 
entrepreneurship, both in urban and rural areas. Many others, 
however, need information about the jobs that are open to them 
based on the knowledge of the types of employment which appli- 
cants like themselves have entered in the recent past. They also 
need more information about the expanding industries in which 
there has been a sustained increase in the last 3 or 4 years. The 
shortage occupations, i.e., those for which there is a sustained 
and unfilled demand due to manpower shortage, have to be called 
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to their attention. The guidance officers can inform and guide 
on the training courses in the area with special reference to 
occupations mentioned above, and also provide information on 
any financial help which in a limited way may be available for 
training or higher education. Besides, many applicants require 
information concerning the approaches that should be used in 
obtaining a job, and the human relations and work satisfaction 
aspects of occupations. 


ORGANISING GROUP-SESSIONS AT 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 


There is a variety of group methods, The one that suits the 
Employment Exchange situation has to be chosen. Some 
examples of group methods are : 


* Motion picture exhibition. 

* Group assignments. 

* Visits to industries. 

* Role playing. 

* Group talks. 

* Group discussion. 

* Career literature—leaflets, career pamphlets, occupa- 
tional information series, etc. 3 


This by no means is an exhaustive list. In practice, however, 
a combination of one or more methods may be usefully emp- 


loyed. Many of the above methods are applicable in a school 
situation rather than in the Exchange, for the following reasons : 


* That the clientele of an Employment Exchange is 
subject to quick and irregular changes. 

* That the applicants are job-centered generally. 

* That the clients have less frequent contacts with the 
Exchange. 


To suit the Exchange situation and also the availability of 
time and equipment at the disposal of the V.G.O., normally at 
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the E. Exs. a combination of three methods of group guidance 
is used. One method is group-talk, which includes systematic 
and calculated presentation of occupational information to a 
group. In such a method, the guidance officer selects the sub- 
ject matter based on his past experience of problems faced by 
the applicants. A second method relates to presentation of 
occupational information through discussion initiated by the 
guidance officer. In such a situation, the VGO may open the 
discussion by asking applicants to mention the vocations or 
training courses in which they are interested and how they plan 
to proceed with the preparation. "The main aim here is to get 
the applicants motivated in the discussion so that they will 
themselves ask for the information relevant to their problems. 
Still in an other kind of method, the group reads occupational 
literature and consults the VGO whenever necessary. 


Regardless of the method used, the presentation of material 
should facilitate : 


* Holding the interest of the group. 


* Making individuals aware of the problems and the 
realities. 
Stimulating thinking and making them inclined to 
explore all the resources in seeking the best possible 
solution. 


Broadening view of the world of work. 


Indicating considerations that they should weigh in 
taking decisions about the choice of an occupation. 

In order to attain these objectives, each session will have to 
be designed with a considerable effort and Preparation. How- 
ever, practice may reduce the amount of effort required to a 
certain extent. In the morning assembly of registration, job- 
seekers may be sub-divided into smaller groups on the basis of 
their educational levels immediately after brief orientation. 
Theoretically, convenient groups will be of : 


* Graduates and more qualified. 


* 4 


* 
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* Matriculates and under-graduates. 
* VIII pass and non-matriculates. 
* Less educated and unskilled. 

* Skilled. 


Out of these, skilled applicants being usually less in number 
and belonging to distinctively different trades, will not make for 
a group and may need to be treated as individuals. For the 
group of unskilled applicants, though it needs guidance as such, 
we may not have significant opportunities to describe. Nor- 
mally, the first two groups are covered. If time and staff 
strength permits, the group of VIII pass and non-matriculates may 


also be covered. 


It may be observed that different types of information would 
be needed by different groups and that even within a group 
individual interests will vary considerably. In order to hold the 
interests of a group, the guidance talk or discussion should have 
a broader coverage to begin with which may progressively lead 
to the discussion of specific and available opportunities, It may 
be advantageous to start with fields of occupations with a view 
to broadening the outlook of the applicants, giving examples of 
specific occupations. While giving such examples, descriptions 
of those which are not popularly known may be added. The 
available opportunities may be presented in relation to the short- 
ages experienced as against over crowding in certain occu- 
pations. Nature of work, educational, temperamental and phy- 
sical requirements, mode of recruitment, pay scales, prospects 
of betterment may be presented in the case of shortages. Whe- 
rever necessary, information regarding scholarships and other 
facilities such as housing, medical assistance, etc., may be added. 


Toward the end, the presentation may be summarised with 
a view to focussing the attention of the group on the problem 
on mobility. To close the session, the group may be told about 
the availability of individual guidance facilities at the Employ- 
ment Exchanges. 
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In general, the following techniques may be kept in view in 
conducting the discussions : 


* Prestige values of occupation should not be touched. If 
brought into discussions, these should be interpreted 
in terms of individual resources and capabilities. 


* 


Encourage participation to hold group interest. Non- 
participating members should be involved in discus- 
sion by putting questions to them. ` 


* 


Avoid criticism either of individuals or of occupations. 


* 


Feel the level of the group and accordingly stress 
nature of work. 


* Use simple language commonly understood. 


* Listen with real interest, play a role of a member. 


* Keep on evaluating as the session proceeds. 


There is no limit to the number of techniques that can be 
used to stimulate the group interest and help applicants get the 
most out.of the group discussions. However, beginners who 
have had a little experience in conducting discussions at the 
Pope Exchanges will find helpful suggestions in Appen- 

ix D. | 


OTHER GROUP ACTIVITIES 


It has been stated earlier that group activities could take 
a variety of shapes. It should, however, be borne in mind that 
choice of one or the other would depend on the characteristics 


of a given situation as has been clarified earlier. 


The following is a description of some of the group activities 


often organised by Employment Exchanges with the co-opera- 
tion of the local schools. 


CAREER TALKS 
This implies a pre-planned presentation of occupational in- 


formation to a known group of applicants or students of one 
or two classes. It usually means a talk delivered to a group to 
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impart information about various aspects or fields of occupa- 
tions, different considerations that need ot be weighed in choos- 
ing a career and such other broad topics as may be necessary. 
The purpose of career talks in the schools is not so much to 
pinpoint a career decision for the students as to help him. 


* Acquire an insight into the world of work as a whole. 


* Learn more about his own interests and abilities and 
appraise these in terms of requirements of job world. 
Learn more about the particular jobs for which his 
interests and abilities appear to suit him. 

A career talk may be delivered by a representative worker 
of an occupation or by the vocational guidance officer himself. 
An outside speaker may, however, need information and assis- 
tance in planning his talk. The V.G.O. should help him by pro- 
viding a format or outline for a talk giving information about 
the level and. characteristics of the group. 


'The design of a format will change with the nature of topics 
and the objectives to be achieved. 


A format which may be discussed or supplied to guest 
speakers is suggested below : 


I NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF THE WORK 


Main Branches y 
Types of Work 

Departments 

PERSONAL REQUIREMENTS 

Aptitudes and Abilities 

Interests 

Temperament Traits | 

Physical Characteristics 

il. TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 


General Education Needed A $ 
Special Education, Type; Cost and Time 1 


Experience Needed for Advancement 
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IV. ADVANTAGES & DISADVANTAGES 


Present Supply of Workers in Relation to Demand 
Probable Future Trends 
Effects. of Regional Variations 


V. WAYS OF GETTING STARTED 


Sources of Information about Jobs 
Steps in Getting the First Job 


Tt will be appreciated that a single talk may not be adequate 
to impart all desired information. A number of talks may be 
necessary. Consideration should, however, be given to two 
possibilities; one of having a series of talks, spread over a cou- 
ple of months for one or more local schools for boys of com- 
pareble educational standards. The other is arranging talks in 
different schools on different subjects or topic. It is important 
that the V. G. O. does not deliver all the talks to the students 
Since it may tend to reduce their interest in the talks. He 
should where possible enlist the co-operation of counsellors, 
teachers and career masters by giving them possible help in 
preparing and delivering such talks. This would have a “mul- 
tiplier effect”. Much would of course depend upon the local 
Situations, resources available, and keeness shown by local 
schools in guidance programme. 


CAREER CONFERENCE 


This form of activity is similar to a series of career talks. 
{t is different in the sense that a number of talks are delivered 
by different speakers in a sequence in one and the same meeting 
or session. 1t requires that the talks are bound to a common 
theme that is made know to the listeners at the beginning of the 
session. Usually. the subjects and the speakers are made 
known in advance so that one may attend one or more specific 
talks that interest him. The composition of the group or 
audience may also slightly vary in that the parents and teachers 
may also attend. Such conférences are usually organised on 
School days or during social gatherings, etc., as a joint endeavour 


of Employment Service, educational authorities and other related 
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as Rotary Club, YM.C.A., ete. In planning 


private agencies such 
have to be borne in 


the career conferences, the following points 
mind : 


* The talks should be planned after ascertaining the 
f the students. 


occupational interest areas O 

Speakers should have beforehand a clear idea of the 
overall programme for the conference as also the 
subjects or aspects of the common theme that will be 
shared by different speakers. They should know how 
long they are expected to speak; the main points to 
be covered; how much time they should devote for 
answering questions and the nature and level of stu- 
dents or audience to whom they are required to speak. 
Care is necessary in helping the visiting speakers ap- 
preciate that à lop-sided or an imbalanced. picture of 
an occupation may Cause more harm benefit. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION ROOM 
formation Room at the 


* 


* 


The organising of Occupational In 
Employment Exchanges is Very desirable as this provides con- 
ducive atmosphere for conducting most of the group activities. 
Occupational Information material of different types such as 


pamphlets, handbooks of training facilities, books and other 
material should be logically and systematically arranged. So 
ting applicants, students 


that they can be easily located by visi 

and parents. The use of charts, posters, and similar visual 
material is particularly effective in presenting information in a 
living form and has greater interest value in organisin, 
tional Information Room at the Employment Exchanges. 
tion should be given to the kind of materials that can be best 
displayed on the walls as compared with subject matter that may 


better be studied at a table. 
_ Some of the important advantages of 
tion Room are listed below + 
* A group may desire new i 
into discussion. 


Occupational Informa- 


deas that could be brought 
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* Many concepts that require long verbal or written 
explanation often can be explained more precisely by 
"pictures or charts. 


* Much of the required material is always readily avail- 
able to supplement group discussion. 


SUPPORTATIVE ACTIVITIES 


There is a number of other supportive activities which serve 
more or less as instruments in forming/holding a group and for 
initiating group activities. Some of these are described briefly : 

* Mobile Exhibition : Useful career information is arrang- 
ed in schools for a week or two. Students and teachers 
are explained the arrangement and contents in groups 
and discussions are encouraged to impart relevant de- 
tails/information. 


* Visit to Industry : Students are taken to different local 
industries/establishments acquaint themselves with 
work performed by a variety of workers. 


Role-playing: Where feasible, short skits are rehears- 
ed and played by students before an assembly to im- 
part information regarding occupations; a discussion 
usually follows to help them widen their views of the 
world of work. 


* Case Study Presentation: A pre-planned case or cases 
of students are presented giving details of important 
information. Discussion is initiated to help the group 
consider alternative plans for action by supplementing 
their knowledge. 


Group Assignments : Groups of interested students are 
referred to relevant literature/source of information to 
prepare comprehensive write-ups according to a format 
provided. Group reports are then presented to a 
larger assembly and discussed. This is particularly 
helpful when groups are formed on the basis of curri- 
cular or extra curricular activities organised by the 
school, 3 


CHAPTER VIII 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN SCHOOLS 


do Pepe or preparatory vocational guidance given to 
pupils while they are still at school is mainly the responsi- 
bility of educational authorities. The guidance officers in the 
Employment Exchanges have, however, to be very familiar 
with the social guidance programmes, because Vocational 
Guidance Services at the two levels—the school and the Employ- 
ment Exchange—are not to be viewed as separate entities 
different from each other, but as stages of the same continuous 
process. A 


In fact, the guidance officer in the Employment Exchange 
has to begin from where the guidance worker in school has 
ended. Moreover, the guidance officer in the Employment 
Exchange has to closely associate himself with the school 
guidance worker for the effective implementation of many of the 
school guidance programmes. This chapter will endeavour to 
familiarise the Employment Exchange staff with the school 
guidance programme in general, 


BROAD BASIS OF SCHOOL GUIDANCE PROGRAMME 


The Guidance Service in schools is a broad-based programme 
which includes educational and vocation guidance. A guid- 
ance programme in school is directed to the adjustment of the 
pupils to the school situation and also to their adjustment in the 
future to all the different phases of life, viz, personal social, 
civic, health, vocational etc. In other words, its aim is — the 
total adjustment of pupils and the development of their persona- 
lities so that they can solve their problems in a satisfactory 
manner. 
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Every boy and girl progressing through school faces certain 
problems and has decisions he must make at various stages dur- 
ing his school career. The schoo: guidance programme has as 
one of its basic objectives the task of helping each pupil in the 
solution of these problems or in gathering the information essen- 
tial for making wise decisions. In addition, certain students 
have personal adjustment problems on which they need indivi- 
dual. help by an understanding teacher or by the school coun- 
sellor. Personal assistance on such problems is another respon- 
sibility of the school guidance programme. 


FUNCTIONS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
IN SCHOOLS 


The guidance workers maintain that educational guidance 
rather than vocational guidance is more important in schools. 
Educational guidance, which serves the specific purpose of help- 
ing the pupils to choose between the various curricular alterna- 
tives offered at the high and higher secondary school stage can, 
however, never be isolated from vocational guidance, as the 
curricular choice is related to future occupational choice. The 
vocational guidance programme at school (the term is used in a 
wider sense to include educational guidance) involves, in brief, 
the following functions : 


(i) to teach pupils the importance of an occupational 
choice and the necessity of a sensible and realistic 
approach ; 


Gi) to help a pupil to a proper selt-appraisal and to assist 
him in the development of his interests and persona- 
lity ; : 

Gii) to provide an occupational orientation and information 
programme ; 

Gv) to give specific guidance and counselling (based on the 
foundation laid by the activities covered by the three 
proceeding points) in order. 
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(a) to help the pupil in his choice of courses or curricular 
alternatives, and 

(b) to relate his choice to tentatively formed occupational 
plans. 


(V) to acquaint school leavers with the facilities provided 
by the National Employment Service and to encourage 
them to make use of these facilities and also to facili- 
tate the task of the vocational guidance officer at the 
Employment Exchange by providing him with infor- 
mation about the pupils. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN SCHOOL AND 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


There should be a continuing cooperation between the 
educational authorities and the Employment Service with regard 
to the vocational guidance programme for the young people. In 
fact, an effective vocational guidance programme necessitates 
close collaboration between the two agencies at all levels—the 
Centre, the State and the field, The areas in which the school 
counsellor and the vocational guidance officer at the Employment 
Exchange may generally be required to collaborate with each 
other, may be scen in the proposals for collaborative arrangements 
between education authorities and the National Employment 
Service (Appendix E). In order that the transition of the young 
persons from the school to the employment market may be 
effected in a smooth and planned manner and also that the 
national resources and facilities may be put to the best use by 
avoiding duplications and omissions, a working arrangement of 
the functions of the educational authorities and the Employment 
Service has been agreed upon by Union Ministries of Education 
and Labour, according to which educational and preliminary voca- 
tional guidance by way of occupational orientation is the res- 
ponsibility of the school guidance personnel whereas collection 
of occupational information, assistance to school leavers for 
congenial placement and further vocational guidance are pri- 
marily the responsibilities of the Employment Service. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND TRAINNING, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY AND FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


The Union Ministry of Education established a Central 
Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance in 1954 for 
planning, organisation and coordination of vocational guidance 
in schools in the country. In 1961, the Bureau was transferred 
to the newly-formed National Council of Educational Research 
and Training and was merged with the Department of Psycho- 
logical Foundations, National Institute of Education, NCERT 
at New Delhi. In 1969, this Department was reorganised as 
the Department of Educational Psychology and Foundations of 
Education, The Department is intended to carry on the following 
specific functions in regard to vocational guidance; 


(i) training guidance personnel, particularly schoo! coun- 
sellors and teacher counsellors ; 


(ii) research in the field of educational and vocational 
guidance ; 


Gii) extension work in the field of educational and vocational 
guidance ; 


(iv) development of tests and aids for use in guidance work 
in schools and supply thereof ; 


(v) preparation of guidance literature for the use of school 
children, parents, teachers and guidance personnel ; 


(vi) providing opportunities for discussion of ideas and 
dissemination of information to guidance personnel 
working in differcnt parts of the country, and helping 
to bring about coordination in the work of various 
institutions ; 


(vii) technical consultation in setting up Educational and 
Vocational Guidance Bureau in the states. 
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STATE BUREAUX OF EDUCATIONAL 
AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Besides the Department of Educational Psychology and 
Foundations of Education, there are State Bureaux of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance in most states for the plamning 
and coordination of educational and yocational guidance activi- 
ties in the schools of the state concerned. The State bureau's 
contribution to the school programme lies normally in develop- 
ing tools for guidance and maintaining a continuous supply of 
necessary aids, tools and model guidance notes helpful for pupils. 
This the State bureau may do by arranging, as Often as neces- 
sary or desirable, talks to school counsellors and by issuing model 
school talks with illustrative aids in the form of occupational 
orientation films strips and charts. As a part of their programme, 
the State bureaux collect, compile and disseminate educational 
and occupational information also to the schools in their juris- 
diction. The information is passed on to the schools in thc form 
of bulletins, newsletters, leaflets or monographs. These are 
also made available to individual students or parents who either 
write to the bureaux or make personal visits Training of teachers 
as part-time or full-time counsellors is an important function of 
the state bureaux. A training programme of guidance personnel 
includes, besides the regular training courses, periodical con- 
ferences of guidance workers and refresher courses of staff 
members interested in a better understanding of the goals and 
techniques of guidance work in the secondary schools. The 
bureaux are providing counsultative services to the guidance 
units in the schools. The educational institutions are encouraged 
to organise career conferences where the staff of the bureau serve 
as resource persons. The bureaux also collaborate with the 
State Directorates of Employment Exchanges in organising career 


planning fortnights, etc. 


SCHOOL COUNSELLORS, TEACHERS COUNSELLORS 
AND CAREER MASTERS 


The educational and vocational guidance activities promoted 
and supervised in all schools by the state bureaux are finally the 
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responsibility of the principal or headmaster of the school. The 
actual work is, however, undertaken by trained school counsel- 
lors, teacher counsellors or career masters, depending on the 
pattern of guidance services in school being followed in a parti- 
cular State. The school counsellor is a whole-time guidance 
worker and the teacher counsellor or the career master is a 
teacher who is trained in school guidance work and is allotted 
several periods in a week for this work. The school coun- 
sellor is primarily responsible for total guidance planning. He 
uses both methods--group guidance and individual counselling— 
for this purpose. Through a series of guidance talks, he explains 
the importance of making an occupational choice, carries out 
the occupational orientation programme for pupils and shows 
them the way to self-appraisal and also how to understand the 
vocational and occupational significance of different subjects and 
courses of study offered by the school. He should also maintain 
a contact with the Employment Exchange authorities from whom 
he obtains occupational information and further details about 
the state of the employment market. This contact should be 
carefully developed to the maximum extent possible. 


Until such time as every secondary school has a whole-time 
counsellor on its staff, the provision of one visiting school coun- 
sellor for a group of several schools has been made in some 
states. Visting school counsellors will visit schools as often as 
possible or necessary and help the teacher counsellors or career 


masters in the vocational guidance programme. They will also 
co-operate with the state bureau in research work and with local 
and Regional Employment Exchanges for collecting educational 
and vocational information. 


SCHOOL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
PROGRAMME AT WORK 


Vocational guidance is the difficult art of preparing boys and 
girls to plan their own future wisely in the light of all the facts 
that can be mastered about themselves and about the world in 
which they are to live and work. 

1.D.G. E& T/73—6 
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A preliminary programme of educational and vocational 
guidance in the school begins by showing the pupils, who are 
about to enter the high school stage, the importance of sensible 
occupational choice and giving them an elementary understanding 
of the varied types of educational and vocational opportunities 
and requirements in the country. This orientation of the youth 
into the practical demands and requirements of modern life will 
prepare them for making educational and vocational choices. 
Data about individual pupils from a necessary pre-requisite of 
the school guidance programme. Records of school progress, 
assessment by objective tests, and information about the pupil 
gathered from various sources are required to be recorded in 
schools in a cumulative record card. The date about the indi- 
vidual is not required by the counsellor for his own sake only. 
The main purpose is to present the information to the pupil in 
a form that enables him to appreciate his own strong and weak 
points and to relate them to the requirements or different occu- 
pations. Collection of occupational and educational information, 
as well as presenting the same to pupils at appropriate times is 
another necessary part of guidance. Guidance workers have to 
present two sets of facts--one about the individual and the other 
about the educational and vocational courses and occupational 
opportunities to each individual pupil—in such a way as to make 
the pupil begin to plan and take decisions about the further. For 
this, both methods Group Guidance and Individual Guidance— 
are made use of. 


In what is called a ‘Delta-Class’ (usually class VIII) at the 
end of primary or middle school education, the pupil and his 
parents are faced with an important choice : is he going to leave 
school or continue his general education in the high school ? If 
he chooses the latter alternative, the question arises which of the 
different courses in the high school is best Suited for him (his 
special aptitudes, interests and future occupational plans, if any, 
having been taken into account) ? Particularly in a multi-purpose 
school, which is gradually being substituted for the high and 
higher secondary schools, this problem is important, at there are 
as many as seven different courses to choose from, viz., Fine Arts 
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Science, Commerce, Agriculture, Humanities, Home Science and 
technical courses. To guide young people and their parents in 
making a crucial decision of this nature, various methods are 
employed such as class talks, filmstrips and assessment of the 
pupils aptitudes through a study of past performance and the 
administration of tests of abilities and attainments. Very often 
when the number of seats in a particular curriculum is less than 
the number of pupils desiring admission in that curriculum, it 
becomes a problem of selection rather than of guidance for the 
school. 


As the pupils proceed from Classes IX to X and XI, the 
process of determining their vocational aims and objectives 
gradually progresses. They are encouraged to collect more and 
more information about the fields of their interests. By the end 
of Class XI, the pupils are able to think whether they would go 
to a college or should take up some occupational or vocational 
training after they leave school. The school counsellors gene- 
rally hold individual interviews before the end of the second term 
for the final class students. In addition to the orientation talks 
on the university courses and vocational and other training oppor- 
tunities, individual interviews are utilised for assisting the pupils 


in making a choice between vocational training, immediate 
employment or further academic education. Some tentative deci- 


sions and choices are thus made before the pupils leave school. 
In order to familiarise the pupils with occupational and guidance 
literature and to ensure the maximum use by pupils of such 
literature, each school should maintain a career corner where 
informative literature, books, charts and pamphlets, gte., will be 
displayed and loaned out to students. The help of the vocational 
guidance officer of the Employment Exchange may be taken to the 
extent possible in setting up such corners. For proper implemen- 
tation of guidance activities in school, a school guidance com- 
mittee is essential. Each school should, therefore, have a school 
guidance committee with the principal or headmaster as the 
chairman, the career master or counsellor as the secretary, and 
several other teachers as members. The vocational guidance 
officer of the local ot Regional Employment Exchange should 
also be associated with this committee. 
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HANDING OVER SCHOOL LEAVERS TO 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE UNIT OF 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


To be in a position to give sound vocational guidance to 
individual school leavers, the vocational guidance officer must have 
adequate information about them. Teachers and school counsellors 
who have closely observed the progress and development of the 
students inside the classroom and play-fields are well suited to 
provide this information to the vocational guidance officer. When, 
therefore, pupils leave school, the counsellors, wherever and 
whenever they are in post, should prepare their school reports 
and send these reports to the appropriate vocational guidance 
units of the Employment Exchanges, on receipt of such requests 
from the vocational guidance officer. These reports will be based 
on the cumulative record cards maintained in the school for 
guidance purposes: The reports, in addition to the factual data 
like name, age and home address of the pupil, should also 
contain information on the following aspects :— 


1. Health and Physique 
2. Educational Attainments 
3. General Abilities or Intelligence 
4. Aptitudes 
| 5. Hobbies and Interests 
6. Personality Traits 


7. Family and Home Background 


Particulars furnished by the schools to the Vocational 
Guidance Units should be treated as confidential. If, however, 
the parents and guardians of the children wish to see them at 
any stage, they may be permitted to do so. 


Before they actually leave school, it is expected’ that the 
pupils will also be introduced to the vocational guidance units, 
whenever they are established, at first through the school 
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counsellors career masters and then, if possible, by an actual 
visit to the local vocational guidance unit of the Employment 
Exchange. Class visits for delta-classes and the final classes to 
the vocational guidance units should be arranged in coordination 
with the school counsellors. During the course of these visits, 
the students should be acquainted with the services offered by the 
Vocational Guidance Unit. They should be helped to understand 
that some useful first hand information about existing employ- 
ment opportunities, training facilities and other facts about the 
occupational world is available from Vocation Guidance Unit. 


The drop-outs, ie., those students who leave school at any 
stage before passing the school final examination, are iikely to 
be referred to the vocational guidance officers by the school 
counsellors. In the beginning of the school year, V.G.O.s and 
school counsellors should meet to plan out details of coopcration. 
A survey may also be made to form a rough idea of all the 
students who are likely to enter the employment market after 
passing out of school so that the V.G.O. can start explaining 
employment opportunities for them well in advance. 


The V.G.Os. should as far as possible participate in career 
meetings and conferences in schools, when requested. Pupils. of 
delta and final classes should be given class talks by the 
V.G.O.s who can explain the facilities for further guidance units of 
placement assistance through the vocational guidance units of 
the Employment Exchanges. These introductory contacts of the 
pupils with the vocational guidance services should be formally 
arranged as for as possible. In addition to this intreductory 
class talks, the V.G.O. will also deliver career talks to the pupils 
of delta and final classes. A programme of career talks should 
be drawn in collaboration with the school counsellor which, 
spread over the year, should cover all the major fields of 
work. 


APPENDIX A 


LIST OF CAREER LITERATURE AND OCCUPATIONAL 


INFORMATION MATERIAL 


(Principal Publishers of Occupational pamphlets) 


I. Publications of the Directorate General of Employment & 
Training. 


(a) Career Publications (English) 


1. Careers Information Series (English) (cover careers and 
courses, including training/educational facilities, accord- 
ing toterminalstages of education. Subject wise, in various 
fields of work and for special categories of career-seckers) 


(i) S for High/Higher Secondary School Leaver, 


(ii) Careers for Arts and Commerce Graduates, 1969 
(iii) Careers for Science Graduates, 1968 

(iv) Careers ia Engiazering and Technology, 1968 

(v) Careers for Women, 1970 . 

(vi) Careers in Accountancy, 1970. 


(vii) Careers for rest cranes aad Allied 
Scientists, 1970. s is 


(viii) Careers in Teaching, 1972. . Ü 
(ix) Careers in Medicine and Allied Fields 1972. . 


(x) Be your own Employer . ^ x 1 A971. . 
(xi) Towards Self-Employment — . E 29 197]. s. 


Forthcoming Pablications 
(xii) Careers in Priating, 1972. 
(xiii) Selling as a Career, 1972. à 
(xiv) Careers in Catering and Hoteliering, 1972. 
(xv) Art for a Living, 1972. " 5 ^ 
(xvi) MH for Non-Matriculates & School Drop-Outs, 


(xvii) Careers in Protective Services, 1972. 
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Rs. P. 
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(xviii) Careers through Competitive Examinations, 1972 . 
(xix) After Intermediate, What ? 1972 . a 
(xx) Heavy Earth Moving Machinery Occupations 1972. 
(xxi) Mathematics for a Career, 1972. . 
2. Guides to Careers (English) 


(These are monographs, in folders form, of 6-8 pages 0.05 
each, on individual occupations). each 
Published E 


The Architect; the Agricultural Engineer; the Actuary; the 
Aircraft Maintenance Engineer; the Archaeologist; the Cost 
Accountant; the Librarian; the Insurance Agent; the Machine 
Driller (Metal); the Machinist; the Marine Enginecr; the 
Veterinary Surgeon; the Tractor Operator; the Zoologist ; the 
Tourist Guide ; the Panchayat Secretary. 


Under Print 


The Social Education Officer; the Forest Officer; the Auxiliary 
Nurse; the Family & Child Welfare Worker; the Air pilot; the 
Air Hostess; the Forest Ranger; the Chemical Engineer, the 
Dental Technician; the Geologist; the Dental Surgeon, the Nurse: 
the Millwright; the Botanist; the Chemical Technologist ; the 
Radio & T.V. Technician; the Sanitary Inspector. 


3. Career Posters (Unpriced) 
Published 


Careers for High School Leavers; Careers in Engineering & 
Technology: Careers for Agricultural Graduates and Allied 
Scientists; Careers in Accountancy; Careers in Medicine and 
Allied Fields; Careers for Arts/Commerce Graduates; Careers for 
Science Graduates: University Courses for High/Higher Secondary 
School Leavers (Humanities); University Courses for High/ 
Higher Secondary School Leavers (Science); Non-University 
Courses for  High/Higher Secondary School Leavers 
(Humanities) ; Non-University Courses for High/Higher Secon- 
dary School Leavers (Sciences); Careers in Teaching: Careers 
for Women; Let Self-Employment and not Paid Employment be 
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your Aim; Craftsmen & Technicians keep the Wheel of Industries 
Moving; Be a Rural Artisan; Selling as a Career; Careers in 
Catering and Hoteliering: Artfor a Living. 


Under print. 


(b) Paneer’ on Training Facilities (State-wise and All- Prices vas 
dia) from volu- 
rm information on technical, professional and vo- mc to 
cational institutional courses, inplant apprenticeship ^ volume. 
training etc.) 


(c) Bulletin on Job Opportunities in India (Quarterly and Unpriced 
Annual) (English) 


(Published for quarters ending March, June, September 
and December and for calender years, giving pattern 
of employment, total intake of vacancies, (according 
to various  pay-ranges,  stafe-wise and in 
various sectors); out-turn of professionals, holding 
university degrees (also diplomas in engineering, 
technology/nursing, eic.) in engineering, technology, 
medicine, social/natural/agricultural sciences) etc. 


H. Publications of the Ministry of Education and Social Welfare 
(a) On Scholarships 
(i) Government of India Scholarships for the 


Physically Handicapped (English) n : ^ 0.45 
(ii) Government of India Scholarships for the 

Physically Handicapped (Hindi) . s A : 0.60 
(iii) National Loan Scholarship Scheme (English) y 0.25 
(iv) Scholarships for Emu. ured and at Ear, 1968 

(English). — . 2.25 


(b) On Educational Facilities 


(i) Dui pom m India— Facilities for Profes- 
ional lies in Education, Tay, and Lipprasliem 
nallo, NS 1.60 


(ii) India Manage in India—Courses in Business/ 
Je te and usd Lj cepe 


NE 0.30 
(ii) es Education in India—Courses in Town 
Planning and Architecture (English). — . — . 0.40 


(iv) Higher Education in India—First Dese Courses 
in Medicine, 1966 (English) — . pos 
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(v) Higher Education in India—Home Science Courses 


(English) . 0.50 
(vi) Higher. Education in India—Courses in. Physical 
Education (English). : $ 5! R > 0.5 
(vii) Facilities for Technical Education in India Vol.-1 
(Diploma and Certificate Courses) $ H y 6.75 
(viii) Facilities for Technical Education in India. Vol. H 
Degree Courses (English) . 3 Y n 3.85 
(ix) Facilities for Technical Education in India. (Com- 
bined-Degree, Diploma and Certificate Courses). 8.25 
(x) Directory of Institutions for Higher Education, 
1969, (English) Bes A oe cei nte ae) 12.75 
(c) On Careers and Miscellaneous Subjects 
(i) Careers and Courses in Armed Forces (English). 1.30 
(ii) General Information for Indian Students Going 
Abroad (English) | . E E j 3 5 1.10 
(iii) Training for the Skill (English) . + =” 0.40 
IH. Gi) National Council of Educational Research and Training's 
Publications@ 
(i) You and Your Future, 1968 Unpriced 
(i) Lipik Varg Ke. Vyavasai (Hindi) Vyavasaya Pari- A 
; 3 5 À o. 


chayamala, 1969 8 T 


(iii) Samaj Seva Vyavasai (Hindi)-Vyavasaya Paricha- 
yamala, 1969 K ^ è * ? 4 Do. 


(iv) Kanoon Sambandhi Vyàvəsai (Hindi)-Vyavasaya 


Parichayamala, 1970 . i n Do. 


(v) Architect, Civil Engineer Va Anaya Karmachari 
(Hindi)-Vyavasaya Parichayamala, 1970 Do. 


(vi) Hamara Vyavasai (Hindi)-Vyavasaya Parichaya- 


mala, 1964 a i Do. 
(vii) Yatayat Karmachari (Hindi)-Vyavasaya Paricha- 

yamala, 1964 v $ 5 ` ; $ Do. 
(viii) Hamara Swasthya Rekshak (Hindi)-Vyavasaya 

Parichayamala, 1963, . ó E * 4 Do. 
(ix) Ange Shamak, Police Tatha Seema Shulk aur 

kar Vibhag ke Karmachari (Hindi) Vyavasaya 

Parichayamala . 4 s j 3 d Do. 
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(ii) Publications of Institute of Vocational Guidance and 
Sel Bombay. 


s 


1. S.S.C.-What Next ? 1968 . 1 : : 4 2.00 
2. Are you Planning A Technical Career ? 1966 X 1.25 
3. Careers ,in the Railways, 1970 E ý n . Unpriced 
4. Post-Graduate Degree and Diploma GENES in 
Engineering & Technology, 1969. . Do. 
5. Post-Graduate Degree and Diploma Causi in Aes icine 
and Allied Fields, 1969. Do. 
6. Careers in Sugar Industry, 1959 — . A ^ : Do. 
7. Vocational Training for the Blind, 1959 . $ Do. 
8. Careers in Archives Keeping, 1959 . 5 Do. 
9. Correri in RS decr eer EE Esper Miki 
1959 Do. 
10. Physiotheraphy as a Career, 1961 . : $ ; Do. 
11. Computer Programming asa Career, 1969. K Do. 
12. Courses in Agriculture, 1961 M t * ` Do. 
13. Radio Engineering and Allied Courses, 1970 s Do. 
14. Ranger's Course in Forestry, 1961 s , 1 Do. 
15. Some Courses for Five Years Science/Inter-Science 
ae ces in MaREreshira pants, m 
16. Some eile for B.Sc, (Chemise pues 
(Physics) Students, 1970 : Do. 
17. Some Courses for B. E (Mathematics and Physi 
Students, 1970. Do. 
18. List of Medical niles inIndia . x $ y, Do. 
19. Some Courses for Graduates, 1962 j E . Do. 
20. External Degree Examinations; 1970 . E : Do. 
21. Training in Fisheries, 1970. . n s ` . Do. 
22. Some Courses for Intermediates, 1970 . d / Do. 
23. Courses in Automobile Engineering, 1970 : . Do. 
24. Colleges in India us Degree Courses in Engineer- 
ing/Technology s T x á ; Do. 
25. Courses in Social Work: 1970 1 T : 4 Do. 


26. Posts in the Survey of India, 1967 ^ A 3 Do' 
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27. Some Courses and Avenues of Employment for B.Sc. 
(Botany, Zoology) Students, 1970 . " P " Do. 
28. Courses in Business Management/Administration/ 
Industrial Management, 1970 a ^ i A [3 
29. Careers in Police Force, 1970 3 5 5 . Rs. 0.31 
30, Recruitment of Personnel in the Prohibition and 


. Loan Scholarships in Engineering Colleges and 


. Competitive Examinations for Recruitment t 


Excise Department, Maharashtra State, Bombay,1967 Unpriced 


. Scholarships in Engineering for Study in the Institu- 


tions outside the Maharashtra State, 1966. 


Polytechnics, 1966. * " PT Do. 
. ‘Pen’ Merit Scholarships in Arts, Sciences; Law and 
Commerce Colleges, 1966. . ` . " " Do. 
. List of Technical Institutions conducting Five- 
Year Integerated Degree Courses in Engineering and 
Technology, 1965 i - . p : : Do. 
. Recruitment of Personnel in the Customs Department 
1967 : B . . . . 4 * Do. 
. Profession of the Company Secretaries, 1967 . = Do. 
. Recruitment of Personnel in the Central Excise 
Department, 1967 ^ y à * > r Do. 
. Careers in Petroleum Industry, 1961 , 5 a Do. 
. Advertising as a Career, 1961 : 3 : Do. 
. Institute for Training in the Technology of Man- D 
5 o. 


made Textiles, 1961 — . 2 * k - 


Various Financial Facilities Offered by the Bombay 
State Financial Corporation for Industries, 1961. . Do. 


Small Industries, 1961 . ; n : : Do. 
Occupational Therapy as a Career, 1961 7] a Do. 
Speech Therapy and India, 1961 . T 1 F Do. 

. Careers in Pharmacy, 1961. Y n 7 . Rs. 1.60 
. Courses for Non-S.S.C.s 3rd ed., 1966 . 5 . Unpriced 
Marine Engineering, 1971. ; P d : Do. 

. Diploma Courses in Engineering, 1970 . i 7 Do. 


Maharashtra Government Service.. z à ^ Do. 
. Nursing as a Career — - " S - t e Do. 
. Aeroneutical and Aircraft Maintenance Engineering 

Course d ` . . ` > i Do 


79. 
80. 
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. Cost Accounting as a Career, 1962. 

. Some Scholarships 7 a 

. Earn While You Learn, 1957 e ^ * 

. Facilities for Commercial Education in the State 


of Maharashtra, 1968 


. Psychology as a Career, 1957 
- Social Work as a Career, 1961 i 3 
f Mord RR o of the un Handi- 


capped, 19: 


. Careers in eso Development ae 


1960 . 


. Courses in Ayurvedic and Ediomeopathy 
. Dentistry as A Career, 1953 . 


Nature Cure as a Career, 1969 


. Homoeopathy as a Career, 1959 

. Archaeology as a Career, 1959 Š 

. Courses in Mining, Metallurgy and Geology . 

. Recruitment of Personnel in the Tariff Commission. 

+ Recruitment rules for Class I and II Gazetted Posts 


in the Geological Survey of India, 1962 . 


. Commercial Pilots, 1957 
. Meteorology as a Career, 1959 


Marine Training (Pre-S.S.C. Courses), 1962 


- Mechanical Engineering (Pre-S.S.C. Courses), 1962 . 
- Marine Training Course (Post—S.S.C. Courses), 1964 
- Mechanical Engineering (Post-S.S.C. Courses) 

74. 
. Civil Y che montat and Certificate Engin 


Electrical Engineering (Post-S.S.C. Course), 1961 


eering) 1962 


. Mining, 1964 
. Examination of the Eun of paegnests (india), 


1962 p 


. List of approved | Engineer and DE 


Courses, 1958 
Industrial Engineering as a Mum 1959 


Production Engineering as a Career, 1958 


Rs. 0.50 


Rs. 0.50 
Rs. 0.30 
Rs. 0.24 


Unpriced 


Do. 
Do. 


Dc. 
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. Careers in Civil Aviation, 1971 — . : x : 


82. Careers in Atomic Energy Eytabtishmenis Trombay, 


1960 = . B = . s 


(iii) Publications of State Bureaux of Educational and 


Vocational Guidance, Bangalore. 


i. Scholarship Facilities in Mysore State, 1971. 


2. Different Courses in Drawing and ere in Mysore 
State, 1970 . $ * : . . 


3. On Business Education Day, 1967 . i : 
4, On Business Ime o D epe Part i 


1969 * : 
5, On Business Industries Education Day, Part II 1969 
6. S.S.L.C.—What Next ? 1966 . ` ` 


7. Careers in UPSC Examinations—IAS and Allied 
Services. . . . . . . . 


8. Job Aarts in the ip Works Depa nen 


1966 » . . : 
9; t in Food Technology and Coos as RD A 
1970 . ^ x : . s 
10. cane in Medicine and. alee SL in Mysore State 
1970 * s s . 
11, Courses in Commerce uot 1970 
12. Careers for Women, 1964. . i 2l , : 
13. Careers in Forestry, 1971. — . x ? À 7, 


14. Careers in Civil Aviation, 1971 * ) Bj n 
15. Careers in the Police Force, 1971 

16. Indian Telephone Industries Ltd., Bangalore, 1968 . 
17. Training in Fisheries, 1969 . 3 - 3 

18. Decision Making—Educational Decisions, 1969 

19. Librarianship as a Career 

20. Study Habits, 1968. . 3 Y M + S 


(iv) Publications of Monovigyan Shala, U.P. 


(i) Vyavasaik Paramarsh Patravali, 1968 (Hindi) 
(ii) Ayavasay Narnai Ke Kuchh Sujhava, 1965 (Hindi) 


Do. 
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(V) Publications of Universities Employment Information and 
Guidance Bureaux. 


Literature produced by most Bureaux is unpriced and is 
meant for local consumption. However, some Bur- 
eaux (e.g. Banaras, Allahabad, Muzaffarpur, 
Patna, Tirupati, etc.) has produced literature which 
is both useful & valid at the national level. 


(VI) Publications* of Directorate General of Health Services 
(Ministry of Health, Family Planning, Works, Housing 
Urban Development) New Delhi, 
(i) Post-Graduate Medical Education, 1968 


ii) Directory of Medical Colleges in India, 1969 Rs. 7.50 


Rs. 8.00 


"Publications are available for sale from Controller of Publications, Civil 
Lines, Delhi-6. 4 
v- 
@Available for free study at all Empl s and U.E.LG. 
Bs. ithe connie ly a Employment Exchanges and U.E.1 
Publications can be obtained from the Director, Government Printing 
‘and Stationary Publications Branch, Charni Road Gardens, Netaji Subhash 
Road, Bombay-4. : 
(@Publications are available from Publicati it, N.C.E.R.T., 
„Aurobindo Marg. New Delhi. Aeon atm 


APPENDIX B 


LIST OF CAREER LITERATURE AND OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION MATERIAL 


I. Publications* of the Directorate General of Employment and 
Training * » 


Price 
(a) (i) National Classification of Occupations, 1968. Rs. 28.00 


(b) On Employment Market Information 


(i) Employment Review (Quarterly) (English) sire 
for the quarters onding Ma June, pomis 
and December). "^  Unpriced 


(ii) Employment Review (Annual) hell) (The 
reviews give information and statistical data relating 


to past employment and market, trends, etc., in the 
various industries and occupational fields). Unpriced 


(c) Occupational Pattern — Reports/Surveys 
() Reports on the Occupational Pattern of PERDE iS 


in the Public Sector in India (English) 2 Unpriced 
(ii) Reports on the Occupational Pattern of uein 
in the Private Sector in India (English) Y Unpriced 


(The reports relating to private & public sectors 
are published alternative years and give occupa- 
tional/educational pattern of employees, women, 
employees, etc. in various occupations.) 


(d) Special Surveys and Studies (English) " a: . Unpriced 


(Special reports and surveys on the employment and un- 
employment of graduates, engineering graduates and 

diploma holders, ex-servicemen, Scheduled Castes/Tribes, 
cte.) 


(i) India's Manpower Requirements—Some Prelimi- 
nary Estimates (1968-69 to 1978-79) 


(ii) Reports on the Census of Central Government 
Employees 2 ; . s Do. 


(iii) Report on the Pattern of Graduate Emloyment TRY Do. 
(iv) Report on the Employment of Matriculates (1964) Do. 


(v) Employment Situation in India—A  District- a Wie 
Analysis (1965) A Do. 
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IT. Other Publications* 


Union Public Service Commission Handbook of Examina- 
tions, 1970 i E * 5 . . * 4 0.75 


III. Publicationst of Inter-University Board, Deen Dayal Upadhya 
Marg, New Delhi-1. 


. (i) Universities Handbook—1971 . 3 . : T 80.00 
(ii) University News (Monthly Journal) Annual Subscription 9.00 


IV. Publications* of University Grants Commission 
(i) Handbook of Universities in India, 1964 . z i 15,00 
(ii) India-Pocket Book of University Education, 1972 . Unpriced 


V. Publications*^ of indian Council of Agricultura! Research, 
Krishi Bhavan, New Delhi. 


(i) Agricultural Education in India, 1960 by K.C. Naik . 8.00 


(ii) Agricultural Research in India—Institutions and Organi- 
sations, ICAR, New. Delhi, 1958 by M.S. Randhawa. ^ Unpriced 


(iii) ICAR and its Institutes, 1971 ü v z * Do. 


VI. Publications? of Central Statistical Organisation, Sardar Patel 
Bhavan, Parliament Street, New Delhi. 


(i) Statistical Pocket Book, India, 1970 . h 4 2 8.30 
(ii) Annual Survey of Industries — . ji t : E 190.50 


VII. Publications@@, of Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Rafi Marg, New Delhi-1. 


Technical Manpower-Bulletin of the Division for Scientific 


and Technical Personnel. . Unpriced 


*Publications are available for sale fi trol eta ae 
Civil lines, Delhi-6. le from Controller of Publications, 


**Publications are availaole from Publicati d Publicit c} 
ICAR, Krishi Bhavan, New Deli. 005 an Ele 


Publications are available from the Inter-University Board, New Delhi 


S @Available for free study at all Employment Exchanges and UEIGBs 
in the country. 


Publications are available from Publication Bi i 
ose ak ST m Publication Branch, CSIR, Rafi 


APPENDIX C 


INTERVIEW TECHNIQUES FOR VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELLING 


(12 Ways to provide Individual Guidance) 


The particular techniques that an interviewer uses should 
depend on the nature of the counselling problem, the character- 
istics and circumstances of the client, the competence of the 
counsellor, etc. Techniques I and 2 are especially useful and 


important in the early stages of an interview. 


1. Establishing Rapport: Develop a conversational atmos- 
phere which the client feels comfortable and relaxed in. Maintain 
a friendly, pleasant tone throughout the interview. Suggestions : 

(a) Hold the interview in a place that affords privacy, 

(b) Speak in the client's native language, if you can, 

(c) Greet him by name and shake his hand, or use some 
other traditional {orm of greeting. 

(d) Offer him a chair, 

(e) Use words that are appropriate for his age and educa- 
tional level, 

(f) Start the conversation gently and do cnough informal 


talking yourself at the beginning of the interview to 
give the client time to look around and feel comfortable 


in the new situation, 

(g) Show sincere interest in the client’s problem and give 
your full attention to whatever he says, 

(h) Arrange your schedule and other office conditions, if 
possible, so that there are no interruptions such as 
telephone calls, other visitors, etc 
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92 
(i) Be calm, unhurried, friendly, and sincere throughout the 
interview, 


2. Obtaining Client's View of Problem: 1 ncourage him to 
State the problem as he sees it, and find out whether he or any- 
one he knows has thought of a possible solution. 


Suggestions : 


(a) Ask questions such as: “What would you like to talk 
about”?, “How do you think we might be able to 
help you?", “Tell me how you happened to come to 
see me”?, 


(b) Use follow-up questions such as: “How do you feel 
about this matter?", "What does yov: family have to 
< Say about this, problem"?, “Has anyone ever suggested 

u to. you what you might do: about this problem”? 


(c) Give the client plenty of time to respond to your 
Suggestions. Do not interrupt him. ' Do not be con- 
Serned about periods of Silence, but also do not allow 
Such period to last so long that they become embarras- 


sing to the client, 


3. Asking Thought-Provoking Questions: From time to 
| time, ask. him questions that will make him think-more clearly 
and deeply about the Various aspects of his situation. Examples: 


(a) "Suppose you can’t find the kind of job you prefer, 
What is your second choice?” “Your third choice?” 


(b) “If a job you like becomes available in a nearby State, 
will you be able to move there?” 


(c) "What makes you think you would like this occu- 
| pation?" 


(d) “What do you know about this vocation ?" Have you 


ever observed it or read about it, or talked to anyone 
about it?” 
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(e) "Can you think of any drawbacks or disadvantages 
that such a job might have?" 


(f) “Could you afford to get the preparation you would 
need in order to enter this occupation?" 


(g) "What makes you believe you could do such work 
well ?” 


4. Fostering Self-Understanding: Point out to the client any 
available facts that will help him understand his own strengths 
and weaknesses and any personal circumstances that may have 
bearing on his problem(s). Examples: 

(a) “You have always done very well in mathematics and 
science. 

(b) “You seem to be very good at repairing mechanical 
things”. 

(c) “I see that languages have always been quite difficult 
for you”. 


(d) “Even though you have tried hard, you have failed 
the typing test three times. Could it be that you are- 
better suited for some other type of work?” 


(e) “The chance your uncle has offered you to enter his 
business looks like a very good opportunity for you.” 


5. Providing Relevant Information: Whenever the need 
occurs, give the client whatever vocational or educational infor- 
mation he needs, or refer him to some useful publications. 


Examples: 
(a) Specific employment market informatlon. 


(b) Technical training and higher educational facilities 
available for a particular occupation. 
(c) Concessions available to ex-servicemen, Scheduled 
Castes or other special groups. 
i. D.G. E& T/73—8 
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(d) Services provided by the nearest Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Centre or other special agency. 


(e) Ways of locating job vacancies. 


(f) Duties, requirements, outlook, etc., of occupations for 
what the client has aptitude. 


6. Providing "Feedback" to the Client: Listen carefully to 
his ideas and then tell him what you think about them, being 
sure to let him know when you are stating facts and when you 
are merely giving your opinions. At times you may wish to 
praise him for good ideas, but at other times you may want to 
point out weaknesses in his thinking. Examples: : 


(a) "That's a good idea. Why don't you try it out?" 
(b) “But there are no jobs of that kind in this region". 


(c) “From what you have told me, I don’t see how you 
could afford to prepare for that occupation". 


(d) “May be that plan would work out O.K. I suggest that 
you find out more about that possibility." 


7. Suggesting Courses of Action: If and when appropriate, 
suggest to the client an idea of a course of action that has not 
occurred to him. Then encourage him to express his feelings 
about your idea. Examples: 


(a) "Since you've learned this useful trade in the Army, 
may be you could use it to get a civilian job". 


(b) "Why don't you enquire about your chance of being 
admitted to the auto mechanics course at the ITI”? 


(c) "There are secretarial jobs advertised every day in the 
newspapers. I suggest that you apply for some of 
these, 


(d) “How do you feel about this idea (plan)? Do you 
have any questions you would like to ask me about 
it?” 
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8. Anticipating Consequences: Make sure that the client 
understands the probable consequences or outcomes of each plan 
that is discussed during the interview. Examples: 


(a) *Boys who complete apprenticeship in this trade 
usually get good jobs". 

(b) "There are many graduates in this field, and there are 
so many of them now on the Live Register that you 
will probably find it very difficult to get that kind of 
a job". 

9. Making Referrals: Send the client to some other person 


or agency whenever it appears that he may benefit from such 
referral. Examples: 


(a) Special Employment Exchange for the Physically 
Handicapped ; 

(b) Mental Health Clinic ; 

(c) Vocational Rehabilitation Centre. 


10. Changing Client’s Behaviour: If it becomes clear that 
the client’s problem is partly or wholly the result of his own 
behaviour, try to teach him to behave differently. Examples: 


(a) Teach him how to improve his appearance so as to 
make a better impression on a prospective employer. 


(b) Suggest how he should talk and behave in a job- 
seeking interview. Perhaps give him some practice by 
conducting a role-playing interview with him, then 
criticising his approach and suggesting improvements. 

{c) Show him how to prepare a thorough, cleur, attractive 
bio-data summary which he can present to prospective 
employers. 

(d) Help him to see that his disagreeable attitude or some 
other undesirable personality trait may be preventing 
him from holding a job. 


APPENDIX D 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE GUIDANCE TALK AT THF 
EMPLOMENT EXCHANGES* 


The talk should not start off abruptly. It should be appre- 
ciated that an employment seeker whom the officer is addressing 
at the moment, goes to the Employment Exchange for registration 
and subsequent assistance in finding a job. Instead of this, he 
is suddenly faced by a speech in which it is suggested that he 
may further discuss the problems of his employment with some- 
body in the Employment Exchange. A suggestion is also made 
in the speech that he would do well to change his ambition of 
securing, say, a clerical job. The proposed discussion may lead 
to a complete change in the course of the individual's life. It 
is, therefore, imperative that steps are taken during the group 
talk to pave the way for the discussion to be held in an 
atmosphere where the applicants has confidence and full faith 
in the officer and his competence. The vocational guidance 
officer should tell the applicants who he is and why he proposes 
to talk to them. These prefactory remarks will tend to generate 
a feeling of confidence in the minds of employment seekers to- 
wards himself. On knowing the duties and functions of the 
V.G.O. the applicants will develop a feeling that they are being 
addressed by a person who is expected to know about their 
problems and consequently may volunteer in larger numbers to 
seek further discussions with him. 


It is important to remember that each human being is 
primarily concerned with his own problems; he therefore, likes 
to think and talk of the situation that faces him. It will consi- 
derably help to satisfy the ego of the individual applicant if he 
is treated as a problem in himself, and not as a small fraction of 
WOES 0o oco O S . -— — —-- —— 

* This is a slightly modified version of an article which appeared 
in the April, 1968 issue of the “Guidance Forum." 
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a problem represented by the gathering in the room. It is, there- 
fore, psychologically important to seek introductions of the 
applicants. This need not be made a lengthy and boring process. 
It can easily be accomplished by putting simple quesfions in a 
friendly tone and “drawing room" style. The questions should 
be designed to discover how many of the applicants gathered are 
matriculates, intermediates and graduates; how many are secking 
job for the first time; how many hail from rural or urban areas; 
how many of the applicants know typing and shorthand, etc., 
etc. By spending a few minutes in this manner, the vocational 
guidance officer will know his ‘customers’. He will also be in 
a position to know exactly the points which he may have to 
emphasize during his talk. He will also be helping the applicants 
in shedding their reticences to a large extent. 


Tt will help to relieve the atmosphere of strangeness if the 
V.G.O. were to ask the applicants the languages which they 
understand best. He should then tell them that he would speak 
to them in the local language so as to be understood by most of 
them. By acting in this manner he would, no doubt, speak in 
the language in which he has already prepared his talk but he 
would be giving an impression to the applicants that he adopted 
the most common language to help applicants understand his talk 
to the maximum possible extent. [n case there are one or two 
persons included in the group who do not understand the lan- 
guage of the talk, the V.G.O. should, from time to time, 
address himself to such applicants, say, in English. 


It is of great importance that while talking to the applicant, 
the V.G.O. should look into their eyes and “talk to” them. It 
will ruin the effect of his talk if, while delivering his talk, he 
were to look at the ceiling or to stare out of the door. On the 
other hand, it will greatly improve the effect of the talk if while 
talking of III division graduates or fresh matriculates he should 
look at graduates and fresh matriculates as it were, in a conver- 
sational manner. 

The employment seekers assembled to listen to the talk of 


the V-G.O. represent a cross section of the society. Some 
may be young and quite unaware of the hardships of life; they 
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come to the Employment Exchange in a state of hopeful opti- 
mism. Others may have already tried for jobs before coming 
to the exchange and are frustrated. There may still be others 
who may have held jobs previously and may be disappointed. 
It is for the V.G.O. to make this talk lively and realistic by 
introducting phrases, examples and figures, etc., to suit the com- 
position of the crowd addressed by him on a particular morning. 
This will activate the thinking of the applicants. It will provoke 
them to ask questions and to seek further guidance from the 
officer in either group or individual interviews. 


It is not possible, nor is it even desirable, to prescribe a 
model talk which could be profitably repeated day after dav 
to all sorts of people. A model talk may serve as a basis bu: 
the V.G.O. should always modify it in the light of local and 
topical conditions. A brief anecdote may be occasionally 
added. It has to be kept in mind, however, that the employ- 
ment seeker has, in all probability, been already advised by 
his parents, relations and friends, etc., to become, say, a clerk. 
In a few minutes’ talk, it may be intended to inspire the appli- 
cants to consider a revision of his decision based on the advice 
already received by him. The V.G.O. has, therefore, to see that 
his talk does not become a pedantic discourse on unemploy- 
ment but an easily understandable talk related to the local con- 
ditions. While talking to the applicants the Live Register and 
the Live Order Register should be frequently referred to. 
figures relating to the local Employment Exchange and facts 
relating to the local employment market will be easily compre- 
hensible to the applicants and will help the V.G.O. in carry- 
ing his points home to the listeners. 


The V.G.O. should not do all the talking himself. At 
least one-third of the time should be spent in discussion in 
order to encourage the employment seekers to think. Discus- 
sion will make the meeting much more interesting and wiil 
also let the V.G.O. know what ideas are in the mind of the 
applicants. 


DEM See uh - m RS e I PRU S 
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The discussion usually takes the form a question-and- 
answer period. Here are a few suggestions for leading such a 
discussion : 


1. The V.G.O. may encourage the group members to ask 
questions (either orally or on slips of paper), and then either 


he or some other employment officer with special information 
or experience may answer them. 


2. The V.G.O. may raise questions himself and then call 
upon the members of the group to give answers. 


3. The V.G.O. may draw questions from the group and 
then turn each question back to the group for an answer. 


Whenever a job-seeker's answer to a question is incorrect 
or incomplete, the V.G.O. or some other person in the group 
should sive a more correct or more complete answer. How- 
ever, in this case the V.G.O. or other group members should 
be very careful to the kind and tactful in his remarks, so that 
he will not embarrass the first person who gave the answer or 
discourage others from participating in the discussion. 


APPENDIX E 


PROPOSALS FOR COLLABORATIVE ARRANGEMENTS 
BETWEEN EDUCATION AUTHORITIES AND THE 
NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE WITH REGARD 
TO VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE PROGRAMMES. 


1. Educational guidance and preliminary vocational guidance 
at schools consists of assessment of the developing abilities, skills 
and interests of pupils along with provision for occupational 
orientation. These are the functions of the school and teacher 
counsellors, to be supervised by the State Bureaux of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance under the educational authorities in 
the States, It is the function of the employment authorities to 
supply the Educational and Vocational Guidance Bureaux and the 
schools with occupational information literature on requisition by 
them. In addition, the local Employment Exchange office should 
periodically pass over to the counsellors pertinent information 
about the local employment market situation and trends. Suitable 
libraries of occupational information and career literature should 
be built up both at schools and Employment Exchanges through 
collaborative efforts by both agencies. 


2. The job of production of occupational information is pri- 
marily the work of the Employment Service but, wherever neces- 
Sary, the State Bureaux of Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance and schools should, with the help of the materials supplied 
by the Employment Service, recompile the material for the 
purposes of vocational Suidance. As this information is neces- 
sarily conditioned by occupational opportunities and trends, it is 
essential that the compilation be done in consultation with the 
local employment authorities, who should give full assistance in 
this matter. 


4 3. The school counsellors and teacher counsellors should 
inform the school leavers about the facilities of vocational guid- 
ance and employment counselling provided by the National 
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Employment Service, e.g., by arranging class visits to the local 
Employment Exchange. The V.G.O. of the Employment Exchange 
should also be invited to inform the students at school about 
these facilities through a class talk. 


4. Assistance to school leavers for congenial placement and 
whatever further vocational guidance may be needed for it is 
primarily a responsibility of the Employment Service to be under- 
taken by the Vocational Guidance Units of the Employment 
Exchanges. However, the State Bureaux of Educational and 


Vocational Guidance and the schools should collaborate with and 
extend all possible help to the Vocational Guidance Officer of 


the Employment Exchange in his task of guidance and placement 
of youth. - 


5. To assist the Vocational Guidance Officers in their tasks, 
the school guidance personnel should make available to the local 
Employment Exchange, on request, detailed reports about the 
pupil abilities, achievements, etc», based on the cumulative record 
cards maintained in the school for guidance purposes. 


6. Whenever desirable or necessary, the State Bureaux of Edu- 
cational and Vocational Guidance and the Vocational Guidance 
Units of the Employment Exchanges should refer their clients 
to each other for individual appraisal and vocational counselling 
In such cases, the report, if required, should be forwarded to 
the referring agency. 


7. The school guidance personnel and the Vocational Guid- 
ance Officers of the Employment Exchange should, in collabora- 
tion with each other, draw up a programme of Career Talks 
to be delievered by the Vocational Guidance Officer to the delta 
and final classes. The programme, spread over throughout the 
year, should cover all the major fields of occupation. The school 
authorities should extend all possible help and facilities to the 
Vocational Guidance Officer in the matter of arranging the class - 
talks. 


8. The Vocational Guidance Officers of the Employment 
Exchange should extend all possible help to the school guidance 
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personnel in matters like the setting. up of guidance corners 
and guidance committees in schoo! , arranging visits of public to 
industries, arranging film shows and other publicity or orientation 
Programmes at schools, etc. 


9. The school guidance personnel and Vocational Guidance 
Officers of Employment Exchanges should assist each other in 
organising careers conferences, seminars, career exhibitions and 
similar orientation or publicity programmes, They should work 
in close collaboration with each other for developing conscious- 
ness about Vocational Guidance among parents, teachers, emp- 
loyers, students, jobs-seekers and the public at large. 


10. The school guidance personnel and Vocational Guidance 
Officers of the Employment Exchange should meet frequently for 
discussing their common problems relating to Vocational Guid- 
ance. The School Guidance Committees, District Coordination 
Committees on Vocational Guidance and Employment Counsel- 
ling and such other committees, where representation of both of 


them may be ensured, will provide good forums for the exchange 
of views. 


APPENDIX F 

SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS FOR READING AND 

REFERENCE. 

I. Vocational Guidance— Objectives and Definitions. 

Mathewson, Robert H. Guidance Policy and Practice (3rd 
Edition), New York, Harper & Row, 1962. 

Swamy R. V. (Ed.) Guidance Service in Colleges and 
Universities, Bangalore: Bangalore University and Directorate 
of Employment and Training, 1971. 


Khorshed A. Guidance Movement in India. Delhi: 


Wadia, 
ational Research and Training, 1963. 


National Council of Educ 
II. Basic Concepts and Principles. 

our, National Youth Employment Council. 

The Future Development of the Youth Employment Service, 

London: Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1965. 

Vaughan T. D., Education and Vocational Guidance Today 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1970. 

Williamson, E. S. Vocational Counselling: Some Historical, 
Philosophical and Theoretical Perspectives: New York, McGraw 
Hill, 1965. 

Pandit J. L., The World of Work : 
Guidance and Counselling in India), 
Longmans, 1970. 

III. Factors in Occupational Choice. 
J. O. Vocational Psychology. New York: MeGraw 


Ministry of Lab 


(Basic Considerations in 
New Delhi: Orient 


Crites, 
Hill, 1969. 


Osipow 
Appleton-Century-Crafts, 1968. 
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S. H., Theories of Career Development New York: 
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Super, Donald E. and Bohn, Martin J. Jr. Occupational 
Psychology London: Tavistock Publications, 1971. 


IV. Appraisal of the Individual. 


Anastasi, A. Differential Psychology. New York: Macmillan, 
1963. 


Tyler, L. E. The Psychology of Human Differences New 
York : Appleton-Century-Grafts, 1965. 
Whitla, D. K. (Ed.), Handbook of Measurement and Assess- 


ment in the Behavioral Sciences. Reading, Mass.: Addison- 
Wesley, 1968. 


V. Tools for Individual Assessment. 


Cottle W. C. and Downie, N. M. Procedures and Preparation 
for Counselling. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice Hall, 1960. 


Goldman, Leo, Using Tests in Counselling, New York, Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crafts, 1961. 


Hahn, M. E. Psycho-Evaluation : Adaptation-Distribution. 
Adjustment, New York. McGraw Hall, 1963. 


VI. Vocational and Educational Information. 


Directorate General of Employment And Training, (Oc- 
cupational Information Unit), GOI, National Classification. of 


Occupations (Revised Edition, 1968), Delhi, Government of 
India, 1968. 


Ministry of Education, Directorates of Educational Institu- 
lions ( Various types), Delhi. 

Ministry of Labour, Occupational Information Publications 
(Various types), Delhi. 


Norris, W. Zeran, F. R. & Hatch P. N. The Information 
Service in Guidance (2nd Edition). Chicago: Rand McNally 
1966. 


Sahni, A. K. One Thousand Professions and One Million 
Jobs. Delhi: Parent-Teacher Association of India, 1967. 
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